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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


there has been evident to the interested observer 

a steady development of an enriched program of 
service to the cause of Pennsylvania history, and to the 
people engaged in its study and promotion. Many per- 
sons, in both official and unofficial capacities, have con- 
tributed to this program. None has received material 
reward. In fact, in many instances service has involved 
personal financial outlay, or at least expenditure of time, 
energy, or talent whose application otherwise could have 
brought tangible compensation. To some has come some 
form of recognition ; to many, many others the only re- 
ward has been satisfaction in freely giving to promote 
a desirable objective. 


Vex UGH the years of the life of the Association 


The result of these contributions has been to estab- 
lish the Association as an important force in that divi- 
sion of intellectual life in Pennsylvania which concerns 
itself with the past so that the present might be more 
intelligible and the future more confidently approached. 
Founded on the labor and the ideals of those who have 
gone before, the Association is now at the highest point 
in its relatively short life in numbers, financial stability, 
variety of practical objectives and plans for greater 
usefulness. 


One means whereby the general membership may 
participate actively in Association affairs, and derive 
direct benefit from their affiliation, is the Annual Meet- 
ing. The Council has gratefully accepted the invitation 
of the Historical Society of Montgomery County to 
hold the Sixteenth Annual Meeting in Norristown on 
October 24 and 25. Through the leadership of Mr. 
Kirke Bryan, Esq., as Chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements, and of Dr. Homer T. Rosenber- 
ger, as Chairman of the Program Committee, all may 
be assured of a meeting on the same high level of profit 
and enjoyment which it has been the happy experience 
of the Association to have had at former meetings. 
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A PLAN FOR MODERN EDUCATION IN 
EARLY PHILADELPHIA 


By FRANK FREIDEL 
The Pennsylvania State College 


N 1834, nearly a decade before Horace Mann returned from 
Europe to advocate modern educational reforms, a group of 
prominent Philadelphians, the Trustees of Girard College, pon- 
dered over a remarkably progressive plan for vocational education. 
It was the handiwork of Francis Lieber, a young intellectual, who 
in the 1820's had fled to the United States to escape Prussian op- 
pression. Subsequently he was to become a distinguished political 
theorist.” 

Lieber incorporated in his plan the most modern European ideas 
on education—ideas which, if they had been put into execution, 
would have given Philadelphia a school many years in advance of 
any then existing in the United States.? 

The school was to grow out of the spectacular bequest of Stephen 
Girard. In an era when large philanthropies normally ran only into 
the tens of thousands of dollars, Girard, a wealthy and eccentric 
merchant, had left a sum expected to reach five millions to estab- 
lish a “college” for orphans in Philadelphia. The City Councils of 


1Francis Lieber, A Constitution and Plan of Education for Girard College 
for Orphans, With an Introductory Report, Laid before the Board of Trustees 
(Philadelphia, 1834). An interleaved copy with notations and appended 
letters is in the Lieber papers, Johns Hopkins University. The introduction 
to the ig? is reprinted in Lieber, Miscellaneous Writings (Philadelphia, 
1880), II, 497-523. 

> Two Pn studies of educational conditions in Pennsylvania at this 
time are: James Mulhern, A History of Secondary Education in Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia, 1933) ; and Joseph J. McCadden, Education in Penn- 
sylvania, 1801-1835 and Its Debt to Roberts Vaux (Philadelphia, 1937). On 
education in general, see especially Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of Amer- 
ican Educators (New York, 1935); Paul Monroe, The Founding of the 
American Public School System (New York, 1940); and Sidney Jackson, 
America’s Struggle for Free Schools (Washington, 1941). 
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Philadelphia were to administer the legacy, and for almost forty 
years partisan politics rather than intellect were to dictate the op- 
eration of Girard College. As a result, the school that ultimately 
emerged offered only the conventional training of the period while 
a stack of copies of Lieber’s plan gathered dust in a storeroom.® 

Nicholas Biddle, president of the Bank of the United States, 
ironically enough was at least partly to blame. Biddle, who was the 
first president of the board of trustees, heartily favored an elabo- 
rate institution, and commissioned Lieber to prepare an ambitious 
plan of education for the college. But Biddle’s name, so insepa- 
rably involved in national and local politics, was sufficient to bring 
down upon any plan he sponsored the extreme animosity of the 
Jacksonians. A newspaper friendly to him proclaimed in 1833 
that “To prevent the opposition model of Girard College from be- 
ing adopted is, in our opinion, motive sufficient for supporting the 
| Whig] ticket.’’* 

At first the trustees proclaimed a public competition, but subse- 
quently they offered a five hundred dollar premium to Lieber for 
a plan of education. Biddle and Roberts Vaux, the Quaker re- 
former, had come to look with favor upon the energetic young 
man, who combined a broad knowledge of European educational 
institutions with their own soundly conservative political ideas.® 

Lieber was well qualified to execute the project. He himself had 
attended a model secondary school—the Grey Cloister in Berlin, 
from which Bismarck subsequently graduated. At the same time 
he had served as a youthful assistant to F. L. Jahn, founder of 


* The standard study of the institution is Cheesman A. Herrick, History 
of Girard College (Philadelphia, 1927). An earlier account is H. W. Arey, 
The Girard College and Its Founder . . . (Philadelphia, 1852). 

* The ticket was called that “of the Independent Democrats and National 
Republicans.” Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, October 
8, 1933, cited in Herrick, Girard College, p. 4. 

°Vaux upon behalf of the directors first commissioned Lieber in 1832, 
then decided upon a public competition for a $400 premium. When the di- 
rectors gave way to a board of trustees, it withdrew the competition, and 
renewed the offer to Lieber. United States Gazette, Philadelphia, December 
11, 1832. Lieber to Vaux, November 20, 26, December 2 [14], 1832, Vaux 
papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Lieber to Biddle, September 1, 
1833, Lieber papers, Henry E. Huntington Library. The present writer 
wishes to thank the officials of the Huntington Library for permission to 
quote from the Lieber manuscripts. Alternate plans did appear. See American 
Quarterly Review (March, 1833) 13:143-67 and David McClure, A System 
of Education for Girard College for Orphans . . . (Philadelphia, 1838) and 
i A Brief Exposition of the Philosophic Principles . . . (Philadelphia, 
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the German Turner movement. His university education was highly 
irregular—it began with a doctor’s degree—because of Prussian 
police interference. After an interlude in Greece, he supplemented 
it in Rome by becoming a protege of G. B. Niebuhr, first of the 
great modern scientific historians.® 

Bubbling over with the intellectual ferment of contemporary 
Europe, the scholar was thoroughly conversant with the ideas of 
Pestalozzi, Cousin, and German educators. During a short inter- 
lude in England he became acquainted with the charming utili- 
tarian, Sarah Austin, who helped him undertake a study of Lan- 
castrian schools.’ 

The young German had come to the United States in 1827 to run 
a gymnasium and a swimming school in Boston. Both failed, but 
before they did so, he had audaciously begun editing the Encyclo- 
paedia Americana for Matthew and Henry Carey’s great Phila- 
delphia publishing house. That task completed, Lieber searched 
anxiously for a new means of livelihood. Especially he eyed the 
educational field, and recently had attracted favorable attention 
through his proposals for the organization of New York Uni- 
versity.® 

With a will, Lieber entered upon the Girard project. When he 
accepted the commission, he solemnly stated his purpose: “I should 
consider it the noblest service that I could render to my adopted 
county—aye to mankind, could I become instrumental in carrying 
over some of the fruits of long and toilsome experience [in] Eu- 
rope ..., and [plant] them in the fresh and rich soil of this new 
world, to grow and branch out luxuriantly and vigourously in the 
healthy air of free institutions.’”® 

° For biographical information on Lieber, see the present writer’s forth- 
coming “Francis Lieber: Nineteenth Century Liberal.” Joseph Dorfman and 
R. G. Tugwell, “Francis Lieber: German Scholar in America,” Columbia 
University Quarterly (October and December, 1938), 30:161-90 and 267-93, 
is a brilliant interpretation. See also Thomas Sergeant Perry (editor), The 
Life and Letters of Francis Lieber (Boston, 1882) ; Lewis R. Harley, Francis 
Lieber: His Life and Political Philosophy (New York, 1899) ; and Lieber, 
Reminiscences of an Intercourse with Mr. Niebuhr . . . (Philadelphia, 1835), 
reprinted in Lieber, Miscellaneous Writings, 1:45-148. 


*Mrs. Austin to Lieber, March 15, 1835, Huntington Library. Lieber, 
Ueber die Lancasterische Lehrweise (Hamburg, 1826). 


‘Lieber, editor, Encyclopaedia Americana . . . (Philadelphia, 1829-32) 
13 vols.; Journal of the Proceedings of a Convention of Literary and Sci- 
entific Gentlemen . . . (New York, 1830); American Quarterly Review 


(June, 1831), 9:283-314; T. F. Jones, editor, New York University 1832: 
1932 (New York, 1933), pp. 22-23. 

* Lieber used the word “planting” in his draft, which he subsequently re- 
vised before sending it to Biddle, September 1, 1833, Huntington Library. 
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Immediately Lieber wrote to Europe for data on polytechnic 
and orphan schools, then undertook a careful study of the terms 
and limitations of the bequest. While Girard had lavished his at- 
tention upon the architecture and equipment of the buildings, he 
had sketched the framework of education only in broad outline. 
To the consternation of the clerics, he enjoined in the strongest 
terms that no clergyrhan should hold a position in the institution, 
or even be admitted as a visitor to the grounds. Girard explained 
that he wished to “keep the tender minds of the orphans . . . free 
from the excitement, which clashing doctrines and sectarian con- 
troversy are so api to produce,” and that the instructors should 
take pains to instil in them “the purest principles of morality.” 
Nevertheless from their pulpits the sectarians, who considered 
education their particular province, hurled brimstone at the de- 
parted blasphemer. Others even sought to break the will upon this 
ground. In 1844, with more pious precepts than legal precedents at 
his command, Daniel Webster argued the case before the United 
States Supreme Court, and lost.’° 

“The old gentleman unfortunately has made several narrowing 
conditions,” noted Lieber, “and it needs ingenuity to plan some- 
thing noble and superior notwithstanding the enormous means at 
disposal.” Rather neatly he succeeded. He consulted Chancellor 
Kent, the great authority on common law, upon the legal points 
involved, then cleverly drafted his plan.” 

Lieber’s plan did indeed involve a liberal construction of the 
will. It embraced no commonplace orphan school, but a compre- 
hensive polytechnic and teacher-training institution with a wide 
range of courses. This by no means did violence to Girard’s in- 
tent, for the philanthropist was French-born, a disciple of the en- 
lightenment, and had even named one of his ships the “Rousseau.” 


Lieber to Mittenmaier, April 24, 1833 (copy), Huntington Library. 
Herrick, Girard College, 171-76, 379. Vidal e¢ al. v. Girard’s Executors, 2 
Howard 127; Webster, Mr. Webster's Speech in Defence of the Christian 
Ministry ... in the Case of Stephen Girard’s Will (Washington, 1844). 

“Lieber to Mittermaier, loc. cit.; Kent to Lieber, July 10, 1833, Hunt- 
ington Library. 

Biddle had likewise broadly interpreted the will: “They would err, who, 
comparing this institution with any ordinary standard, regard it as an Alms 
House. . . . It is not a poor school, nor a charity school, nor a free school, 
in their ordinary acceptation. It is as he [Girard] denominates it, a ‘College.’” 
Account of the Proceedings on the Laying of the Corner Stone of the Girard 
College . . . (Philadelphia, 1833), p. 16; E. E. Brown, The Making of Our 
Middle Schools (New York, 1902), pp. 341-45. See also, Herrick, Girard 
College, p. 202. 
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Lieber inferred from Girard’s use of the word “college,” and 
the large endowment, that the merchant wished advanced as well 
as elementary instruction, although along practical rather than 
classical lines. This fitted Lieber’s concepts, so he planned an emi- 
nently vocational program with a sound theoretical foundation in 
mathematics and pure science. He hoped that through experimental 
research and the diffusion of knowledge, the college could help 
establish new industries.** 

The educator proposed dividing the college into three four-year 
levels: preparatory school, common school, and high school. In the 
preparatory school the orphans would study the three “R’s,” his- 
tory, geography, and religion. Since the work primarily entailed 
memorization, they could learn through the economical Lancas- 
trian monitorial method, which would benefit the monitors as well 
as the pupils. The better monitors could continue to assist in teach- 
ing on the higher levels. There they could utilize more advanced 
methods and prepare themselves to be teachers.** 

In addition to the basic studies, the common school curriculum 
would include algebra, geometry, drawing, elementary science, 
citizenship, French, and Latin. Instruction in the advanced courses 
should go far beyond the rote method. It should train the mind and 
instill techniques and ideas. 

From a seed thought in the Girard will, Lieber germinated 
schemes of teaching through laboratory methods. Should not the 
agricultural student intersperse his theoretical courses with periods 
of actual work upon farms? Should not the embryo navigator 
study the stars through a telescope rather than merely from a 
text? This was startling doctrine, for few laboratories and shops 
existed in the entire American educational system. Lieber tied it 
to another equally novel proposition: the student must learn to use 
his knowledge through thoughtful discussion, not recitational re- 
gurgitation. Subsequently, in mulling over his Girard plan, Lieber 
emphasized the need to train children to “form definite and dis- 


‘8 Girard stipulated that orphans should enter the College between the ages 
of six and ten, and, depending upon their merit, remain until fourteen to 
eighteen when the authorities should bind them out to suitable trades or 
occupations. Their training should be “in the various branches of a sound 
education, comprehending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, 
navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, astronomy, natural, chemical, 
and experimental philosophy, the French and Spanish languages,” and so 
forth. Lieber, Girard College, pp. 18-19, 43, 45-47, 55-56, 87. 

4 Tbid., pp. 56, 63-64, 186-87. 
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tinct ideas, and not to allow themselves to be satisfied with vague 
smattering. . . . How few citizens of the U. S. know anything 
positively if questions respecting our Constitution arise!’ 

The curriculum of the high school should encompass far more 
courses than even the more liberal academies of the period. Fore- 
most came religious and moral training. Lieber felt that this was 
quite within the spirit of the will, for clearly Girard had intended 
to bar the clergy only in order to prevent sectarian controversy. 
Elsewhere the philanthropist had stated his concern over the moral 
character of the orphans, and how else than through religious in- 
struction could that morality develop ?*® 

Political education should exist as a corollary, since every young 
American should understand the government and institutions which 
he would participate in operating. Likewise the student should in- 
vestigate the natural world around him through a study of biologi- 
cal and geological sciences. When he reached a sufficient maturity 
he should prepare for adulthood through zoology and sex educa- 
tion. Lieber granted that sex information was difficult to teach, 
but through a judicious, reverent presentation, the instructor could 
“take from it the dangerous and attractive veil of mystery.”** 

The plan likewise emphasized the practical aspects of physical 
sciences and mathematics. Every student should learn enough book- 
keeping to manage his own finances. Some should study survey- 
ing, statistics, or navigation. All might learn their trades, augment 
theoretical education, and enjoy themselves in workshops and gar- 
dens. In addition to these, Lieber recommended an observatory, 
which could largely maintain itself through fees for adjusting 
chronometers and the sale of astronomical publications. 

Just as they studied the physical world in laboratory, workshop, 
and observatory, the orphans should inquire into the nature of man 
through history, “the anatomy and physiology of human society.” 
Writing at a time when not a single American college maintained 
a separate chair of history, Lieber recommended, “It is not only 
the history, or rather enumeration of great political events which 
I desire to be taught in the college, it is the history of civilisation 
with respect to politics, religion, sciences, fine arts, discoveries and 


* Ibid., pp. 85-87, 161, 183, 190, 192. Note in interleaved copy, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

6 Ibid., pp. 35-36, 79-82. 

™ Ibid., pp. 82-83, 112-14. 
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inventions; the progress of society, commerce, and industry; of 
laws and manners—the history not only of turmoil but also of 
comfort.””*® 

Another key to an understanding of one’s fellow man was 
language study. Lieber recommended it not so much for its com- 
mercial advantages as because through it “we learn a different 
logic, a different way of seeing and feeling.” He lauded Girard’s 
de-emphasis of Latin and Greek. Much less of human knowledge 
was now stored in those idioms, and their study would steal time 
from more useful courses. The students should learn modern lan- 
guages, and should concentrate upon writing and speaking in addi- 
tion to reading and grammar. Their approach to English should 
be similarly functional. For recreational as well as practical pur- 
poses they should learn to sing and draw, and to participate in 
sports and exercises in indoor and outdoor gymnasiums and a 
swimming pool on the Schuylkill River. With himself in mind, 
he proposed that the president should be in charge of physical 
education.?® 

Lieber accompanied his curricular suggestions with an elaborate 
set of recommendations. He suggested an evening continuation 
school for orphans who were apprenticed out of the college before 
their eighteenth birthday. He planned a press upon which to print 
an improved series of textbooks, sketched a seal for the college, 
and drew up an elaborate set of disciplinary regulations. These 
firmly barred corporal punishment from the upper levels. Few 
American schools functioned without it, but Lieber reasoned that 
pupils if angrily whipped became resentful rather than penitent.*° 

Lastly, Lieber proposed sending “a proper and well-prepared 
person” to Europe to inspect orphan asylums and polytechnic in- 
stitutes and to acquire books and scientific apparatus. By no acci- 
dent, the qualifications for this person, as also those for the presi- 
dent, corresponded closely to those of Francis Lieber. Privately 
he had confessed earlier, “To be sure, it is no lofty idea, to beat 
orphan-bottoms all one’s life along but—I would be perhaps not 

8 Tbid., pp. 105-11. 

® Tbhid., pp. 87-98. 

” Ibid., pp. 66-79, 139-40, 142, 193. On October 24, 1834, Lieber visited the 
new Haverford College with his friend Warden Samuel Wood of Eastern 
Pennsylvania Penitentiary. The chemistry professor commended the Girard 
report as useful—especially the section on reward and punishment, “which 


as he is a Quaker and very calm reasoner, is very acceptable to me.” Note 
opposite p. 72, in interleaved copy, Johns Hopkins University. 
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quite useless.” Hopefully he submitted his report to Biddle and 
the Trustees. They ordered it printed, paid him the premium, and 
even considered the European mission.** 

From New England friends, Lieber received laudatory com- 
ments. Joseph Story, the erudite Supreme Court Justice, consid- 
ered the plan “invaluable for the materials it affords, the princi- 
ples which it develops, & the sound doctrine which it inculcates.” 
John Pickering, a leading Boston lawyer and philologist, hoped 
that Lieber would become “the soul of the new body in that 
Institution.’’** 

Utilitarians welcomed the proposals with equal warmth. Mrs. 
Austin reported Lord Brougham’s approval, and wrote that Lady 
Byron, who had started a school near London, was trying some 
of the suggestions. Dr. Thomas Arnold, that pious paragon of 
Rugby headmasters (and no utilitarian) commended Lieber’s 
sound precepts on religious education as further proof that can- 
didates for University of London degrees should be required to 
pass scriptural examinations.” 

Nevertheless, as Justice Story had forewarned, the work aug- 
mented the German-American’s reputation more than his purse. 
Though Carey, Lea and Blanchard printed the book, Lieber owned 
the edition, and found few buyers. Despairingly, at the end of the 
year, he pressed the New York legislature to buy a quantity for 
fifty cents a copy or less. A decade later, Girard College still had 
fifty copies on hand.** 

The plan which so delighted intellectuals made no impress upon 
the practical Philadelphia politicians who were to control the Girard 
legacy. Even when sponsored by native-born Americans, German 

* Tbid., pp. 145-48. Lieber to Sparks, February 20, 1832, Sparks papers, 
Harvard University Library. The present writer wishes to thank the Library 
officials for permission to quote from the Sparks manuscripts. Perry (editor), 
Lieber, p. 98; Herrick, Girard College, p. 8. 

= Story to Lieber, February 15, 1834. Subsequently Story wrote from Cam- 
bridge, July 24, 1834, “Your Girard College Report has been very highly 
spoken [of] here by all, who have read it.” Pickering to Lieber, February 19, 
1834, Huntington Library. 

* Mrs. Austin to Lieber, March 15, 1835, Huntington Library. Lieber to 
Story, April 23, 1834, Story papers, Library of Congress. A. P. Stanley, The 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. (New York, 1846), pp. 
269-302-03. K. M. Muncke favorably reviewed the plan in “Dr. Lieber on 
Girard’s College (Beschluss.),” Heidelberger Jahrbiicher der Literatur 
(1834), 27 :369-84, and in Magasin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes (October 
8, 1834), pp. 483-84. 


* Lieber to Marcy, December 22, 1834, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Herrick, Girard College, p. 8. 
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educational ideas were slow to win acceptance among the national- 
istic American public, which saw a taint in anything introduced 
from abroad. Had Lieber been another Horace Mann, his task 
would have been difficult; laboring under a thick accent and a 
turgid Germanic writing style, he found it impossible. Worse still, 
he frankly prefaced his plan with a bibliography of sixty-three 
titles, every one of which was either German or French. That 
alone was sufficient to frighten away those wary of European in- 
fluence; the ideas, radically in advance of American educational 
custom, chilled those who read further.*° 

Not at all surprisingly, the Girard trustees found no further 
place in their plans for this foreigner. Biddle had favored sending 
him to Europe immediately, but in October 1834 the Committee 
on Scholastic Affairs flatly vetoed the plan. Less than two years 
later the trustees elected a descendant of Franklin Alexander Dal- 
las Bache, to the presidency of the college, and sent him on the 
very mission they had denied Lieber. Bache prepared another 
admirable report, and introduced advanced European methods into 
the Central High School in Philadelphia, but was dismissed from 
the Girard presidency in 1841.*° 

In subsequent years, Lieber persistently sought a position at the 
college. In 1838 and again in 1847, although he was a well-paid 
professor at South Carolina College, he applied. Lieber enlisted 
the aid of prominent persons: Joseph Reed Ingersoll, George 
Mifflin Dallas, John L. Hodge, and Joseph Henry, but his can- 
didacy received only slight attention. Aged William J. Duane, who 
had been the author of Girard’s will, candidly wrote Lieber in 
1847 that he had not received a single vote in the election of the 
president—‘“and solely because this is not your birth-place.”** 

* Lieber, Girard College, pp. 21-25. Most of these pamphlets are now in a 
seven-volume bound set entitled “Miscellaneous Pamphlets” in the Uni- 
versity of California Library. 

* Biddle to Lieber, October 2, 1834, in interleaved Lieber, Girard College, 
Johns Hopkins University. Perry (editor), Lieber, p. 101, records the 
scholar’s disappointment. In hope that the Girard appointment would mate- 
rialize, he delayed too long before accepting Henry Clay’s invitation to 
apply for the presidency of Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Freidel, “Henry Clay’s Efforts, in 1834, to Obtain Francis Lieber, as Presi- 
dent of Transylvania University,” The Filson Club History Quarterly (Jan- 
uary, 1943), 17:28-38. On Bache, see Herrick, Girard College, pp. 134-37. 

*“ James Bayard to Lieber, June 8, 1838 (copy in Matilda Lieber to Lieber, 
June 20, 1838) ; Ingersoll to Lieber, June 25, 1838; Lieber to Matilda Lieber, 
September 8, 1838, July 28, 1847; Henry to Lieber, November 5, 1847; Hodge 
to Lieber, October 9, November 21, 1847; Lieber to [Dallas?], September 3, 


1847; Duane to Lieber, December 6, 16, 1847, Huntington Library. Lieber to 
Hodge, November 21, 1847, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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After the college finally began operations in 1848, Lieber’s plan 
made only a slight impression. As he had suggested, the college 
was divided into three schools; the president did assume super- 
vision of a scanty physical education program. Significant recom- 
mendations, including those relating to mechanical training, re- 
ceived only belated attention, although in 1848 Duane pointed 
emphatically to the wishes of Girard. More than a decade elapsed 
before the curriculum provided strong courses in manual arts; 
other phases of the program, with the exception of religious edu- 
cation, similarly lagged. In time Girard College became a great 
educational institution, but as late as 1890, Richard Vaux, a philan- 
thropist long active on the board of directors, deplored its failure 
to achieve the high ideals of Lieber and Bache.** 

Early in 1834, Lieber, glowing from the congratulatory letters 
of the intelligentsia, did not realize his defeat. He even planned 
to utilize the quantities of German materials he had gathered, to 
prepare a two-volume work he would entitle “Letters on Educa- 
tion.” Practical-minded Jared Sparks, later to become president of 
Harvard, gently warned Lieber that this would be of undoubted 
value but problematical success. Lieber must think not in terms of 
Europe with its cheap labor, but the United States, “where the 
young men crowd in throngs into active life, and fill up spheres 
in which intellectual attainment or culture is not necessary to suc- 
cess. When do you think the time will come, that the University 
of Berlin, with its brilliant array of professors, would flourish in 
Philadelphia? Not till the forests shall all be felled to the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains, and ‘every rood of ground maintains its 
man.’ ”’*° 


* Herrick, Girard College, p. 207 et passim. 
* Lieber to Sparks, January 25, 1834; Sparks to Lieber, February 4, 1834, 
Harvard University. 


THE SUBSISTENCE FARMING PERIOD IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURE, 1640-1840 


By S. W. FLETCHER 
The Pennsylvania State College 


OR a century and a half, Pennsylvania was the “bread basket 

of America.” This preéminence was due, not only to our stra- 
tegical location, and to favorable conditions of soil and climate, 
but to the diverse racial origin of our farmers. The Dutch, Swedes, 
Finns, English, Welsh, German, Scotch-Irish and Connecticut 
Yankee elements of our colonial settlement each brought to their 
new home the varying farm practices of their native lands. This 
was a source of agricultural strength. 

Practically all of Penn’s domain, except the sites of a few In- 
dian villages and limited areas that the Indians had burned over 
in hunting, was in forest. The slow and laborious process of clear- 
ing the land required the almost undivided attention of the settlers 
for years. Most farms were small, as compared with the great 
plantations of the southern colonies. The Penns created a number 
of “manors,” and “baronies” of 5,000 or more acres, but these 
curious survivals of feudal medieval Europe never functioned as 
such. The first patents usually were for 300 to 500-acre farms, 
most of which remained in forest. These were soon divided; by 
1840 the average size of farms in Berks County was 75 acres. 

Thus the “family-size farm,” that great bulwark of the Ameri- 
can way of life, has characterized Pennsylvania agriculture from 
the beginning. Unlike the New England pioneers, who lived in vil- 
lages and had, for a time at least, a semi-communal type of agri- 
culture, Pennsylvania farmers always have lived in the open coun- 
try, on their individual holdings. This, as well as the charter of 
civil and religious liberty granted to them by Penn, is the root of 
their self-reliance, their love of liberty, and their impatience with 
undue governmental regulation. 

Pioneer farming in Pennsylvania was necessarily of the sub- 
sistence type. Practically all the needs of the family, both food and 
clothing, were supplied by the farm, the forest and the streams. 
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Each farm was self-sufficient save for a few necessities, as salt, 
iron, glass and spices; these were secured by barter. About a half 
acre of flax and the wool of a half dozen sheep were required to 
clothe a pioneer family of seven. 


ALL-GRAIN FARMING 


Until after 1775, grain dominated Pennsylvania agriculture. For 
over a century the economy of the Province and state was founded 
on wheat. There was no planned rotation of crops. Wheat was 
likely to follow wheat, or some other small grain, until the tor- 
tured land rebelled; then it would be “turned out to rest,” usually 
to be fallowed for a few years in weeds. This prodigal husbandry 
was followed by the pioneers as they pressed westward. “The prac- 
tice of the early settlers of York County,” says Glossbrenner, “was 
to clear a new field every season. Wheat was uniformly the first 
crop, of which the yield was 18 to 20 bushels per acre. The second 
crop was rye, then corn, then oats. After going through this course 
it was left fallow a year or two and then the course was begun 
again. This was continued until the soil would produce nothing, 
when more new ground was cleared.”* Land was cheap; this was 
considered economical farming at the time. 

The livestock of early colonial days was, for the most part, 
under-nourished and poorly sheltered. Usually it foraged in the 
woods and fields for a scanty living. The animals were without 
definite breed characteristics, and of low production. Even as late 
as 1791 Richard Peters reported, “A good cow should give an 
average of 2 pounds of butter a week, or 104 pounds per year.” 
Cattle were valued more for their hides and tallow, than for their 
milk and meat. Razorback hogs, roaming wild in the woods, could 
outrun the average horse and could be captured only with a gun. 
A law passed in 1687 required that every animal be banded or ear- 
marked, and that this mark be recorded in the county court. As a 
result of undernourishment and promiscuous breeding, colonial 
livestock degenerated. The stock of German farmers, however, was 
a marked exception in this respect. About 1750, the valley of Con- 
estoga River, Lancaster County, began to be famous for its power- 
ful draft horses ; these “Conestoga horses” were the result of good 


*A. J. Glossbrenner and W. C. Carter, History of York County (York, 
Pa., 1854), p. 14 
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care as well as good breeding. They were a general type, not a 
fixed breed; probably they were mainly of Belgian blood. 

Most colonial farmers except the Germans considered manure a 
nuisance, even the small amount that could be saved when stock 
mostly ran at large. According to Lorain, “The dung has ac- 
cumulated around some barns in such great quantities as to render 
access to them so difficult that the barns have been burned, and 
new ones built.’? 

Shortage of farm labor was as acute then as now. It was easy 
for a young man to acquire a farm of his own at slight expense, 
so why work for another man? Most farmers solved the labor 
problem by raising large families. Ten to twelve children were not 
uncommon. Every baby boy was welcomed as an additional farm 
hand; every baby girl as another spinster and dairymaid. Since 
schooling was restricted to a few months a year for only three or 
four years, it did not seriously interfere with the labor of children, 
who were under obligation to work for their parents until twenty- 
one. Any farm help needed beyond what the family could give was 
secured by exchanging work with neighbors, or by the use of in- 
dentured servants, either “redemptioners,” who worked out the cost 
of their passage from Europe, or debtors, who were bound out by 
the courts to work off their debts. There were also many ap- 
prentices, mostly children of the poor, but comparatively few 
Negro slaves. 

While farming in colonial days was primarily of the subsistence 
type, there was a steadily increasing surplus to barter or sell. Some 
of the surplus was exported, mainly to the West Indies. The great 
export commodity of Virginia was tobacco; of South Carolina, 
rice; of Pennsylvania, wheat. In 1775, Pennsylvania exported 
350,000 bbls. of flour and 100,000 bushels of wheat. Rural flour 


mills were among the first industries of Pennsylvania. 


WHISKEY AS A Farm CoMMODITY 


For nearly a century a large proportion of the corn and rye of 
Pennsylvania farms was marketed as whiskey. That fiery beverage 
was legal tender and the generally accepted standard of value on 
the frontier, since hard money was practically non-existent. It was 


* John Lorain, Natwre and Reason Harmonised in the Practice of Hus- 
bandry, p. 334. 
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the almost universal beverage of men, women and children. There 
was then no moral or religious sentiment against it. Subscriptions 
to the minister’s salary often were paid in whiskey. On the frontier 
a still was considered as necessary as a grist mill; about every 
fourth or fifth farm had a neighborhood codperative still. 

Before the coming of turnpikes, about 1800, whiskey was the 
only farm product that it would pay to carry on pack horses from 
western Pennsylvania, over the Alleghenies, to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. A pack horse could carry twenty-four bushels of rye in 
the form of whiskey, but only four bushels as grain. That was why 
the farmers of western Pennsylvania bitterly resented the excise 
tax of seven cents a gallon imposed on whiskey by the federal 
government, which led to the Whiskey Rebellion of 1794. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania, however, was by no means the only 
part of the state in which whiskey was a major farm commodity. 
Even as late as 1832, the chief exports of York County were 
125,000 barrels of flour, 500,000 bushels of grain, and 2,700,000 
gallons of whiskey.’ “From 1810 to 1840,” says Gibson, “nearly 
one-fifth of the farmers of York County owned a copper still, by 
which they distilled their own cereals into whiskey and hauled it 
to Baltimore.”* This proportion between solid and liquid suste- 
nance was true in most of the counties west of the Susquehanna. 

The superstition of Pennsylvania farmers in colonial days was 
deep and devious. Many farmed by the phases of the moon, which 
told them when to sow, when to reap, when to shingle their barns, 
and the best time for practically all other farm and home opera- 
tions. The “Farmers’ Almanack” was second only to the Bible as 
a source of authority. Witness the sage advice of a Lancaster 
County farmer, in 1760: “When rats become very numerous and 
consume the grain, we write a letter to them and push it in a rat 
hole, commanding them to vacate the premises and suggesting that 
they move to the farm of a certain neighbor. If the letter is found 
chewed to pieces the next morning this shows that the rats received 
it. On the next moonlight night all the rats can be seen marching 
away in a long line to their new abode.” 

At the beginning of the Revolution, and for a decade after, the 
economic status of the Pennsylvania farmer was not good. Soil 


*T. F. Gordon, A Gazetteer of the State of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1832), p. 499. 


* John Gibson, History of York County (Chicago, 1886), p. 351. 
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depletion had begun to reduce yields in the older counties, and the 
market for surplus produce was limited. In 1774 a discouraged 
Franklin County farmer wrote, “We scarcely think it worth while 
to cultivate larger farms, since we get little or nothing for what 
we raise.” 

Pennsylvania farmers played a decisive part in the American 
Revolution. The province was about equally divided in allegiance ; 
the Tories and conscientious objectors were mostly in the south- 
eastern counties and the remainder of the province was strongly 
patriot. It is doubtful if independence could have been achieved 
without the support of rural Pennsylvania in both men and pro- 
visions. It was rightly called “the granary of the Revolution.” The 
German sectarians of Lancaster and adjacent counties, though pre- 
vented by religious convictions from fighting, contributed ef- 
fectively to the cause by supplying the army with vast stores of 
wheat, cattle, horses and other provisions. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


The twenty-five year period between 1795 and 1820 marked the 
turning point in Pennsylvania agriculture. America then cut loose 
from the mother country agriculturally as well as polit:<a'ly. After 
1790, slavish copying of English methods of fanmr¢ largely 
ceased and we began to develop a program of our own. 

The organization of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, in 1785, the first agricultural society in America that 
endured, was a sign of the new era. Its members were bankers, 
statesmen, doctors, lawyers and business men. George Washington 
was a member. “Dirt farmers” were inclined to scoff at “scientific 
farming” as impractical; “they talk politics and publish non- 
sense,” said one horny-handed son of the soil. Nevertheless, “gen- 
tlemen farmers” were responsible for a number of epoch-making 
improvements in Pennsylvania agriculture. 

First of these was the introduction of gypsum, or land plaster. 
In 1770, Richard Peters of Philadelphia observed the marked 
beneficial effects of gypsum on a small field of red clover grown by 
a German immigrant, Jacob Barge, who had heard of it in Ger- 
many. During the next twenty years Judge Peters experimented 
with “plaister” and distributed it for trial among his friends. In 
1795, while president of the Society, he began to advocate its use, 
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particularly on red clover, with great zeal and with immediate 
success.® “Clover and plaister husbandry,” as it was called, soon 
swept the state. 

About 1820, however, it was found that gypsum is a soil stimu- 
lant, rather than a “manure,” as had been supposed. Sharply de- 
clining yields led farmers to use lime instead. This had been ap- 
plied to a limited number of Pennsylvania farms, with beneficial 
results, almost from the first settlements. About 1820, anthracite 
coal became available for use in kilns, and lime could be produced 
more easily and more cheaply than it had been previously with 
wood fuel. Lime soon became the corner-stone of the “New 
Husbandry.” 


Crop Rotations 


Another important contribution of the “gentlemen farmers” of 
the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture was the intro- 
duction of crop rotations. By 1750, farmers of the three original 
counties, Philadelphia,. Bucks and Chester, were beginning to com- 
plain about low yields. In 1791, Richard Peters reported: “About 
8 bushels of wheat per acre is a full allowance for the better kinds 
of farms in these parts.” There was wide-spread discouragement 
among farmers. 

In 1785, the first year of its existence, the Society offered a sub- 
stantial premium for “the best experiment made of a course of 
crops.”® The prevailing crop sequence of that time was wheat two 
years, oats, and fallow; or wheat and fallow alternating. Two of 
the Society’s members, John Beale Bordley and George Logan, 
accepted the challenge. Both had previously begun to experiment 
on various modifications of the “Norfolk System,” of England, 
as developed by Townshend, in an endeavor to adapt it to Ameri- 
can conditions. Both reached the same conclusions. As expressed 
by Logan, in 1789: “Soil fertility can be maintained best by giving 
the ground a full dressing of 20 large cartloads of good stable 
manure to the acre every seven or eight years, and by adopting 
a rotation of crops, in which clover is absolutely necessary.” 

Judge Bordley has been called ““The Father of Crop Rotations in 


° Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, Memoirs I (1808), 
158-160. 

°An Address from the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture 
(Philadelphia, 1785), p. 11. 
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America.” His famous Essays and Notes on Husbandry, published 
in 1799, but delivered before the Society several years previous, 
carried the farm gospel of crop rotations, livestock husbandry, 
and the paramount value of manures as a means of maintaining 
soil fertility, to all parts of the country. One of the present 
standard rotations of Pennsylvania—corn, oats, wheat two years, 
grass and clover two years—came into general use soon after 1800 
as a result of the experiments of these two men. 

One of the most significant developments of the early post- 
Revolutionary period was the rise of grassland farming. Until 
gypsum and lime came into general use, grass was a minor feature 
of Pennsylvania agriculture. Livestock foraged mostly on the un- 
certain supply of native grasses, which were chiefly annual, and 
on woods browse. There were some permanent pastures, and the 
more fortunate farmers had highly prized irrigated meadows, 
where a stream could be diverted over the turf. The use of gypsum 
and lime made it possible to grow grass and clover on upland 
fields, without irrigation. By 1801 Judge Bordley was able to re- 
port: “The irrigated and bottom meadow lands are now thought 
lightly of, in comparison with the very high estimation they were 
in before clover came into field culture. So sure and plentiful are 
upland clover and grass crops now, that Pennsylvania farmers are 
least solicitous about meadows.” 


LivEstocK HUSBANDRY 


The next and final step toward the establishment of a permanent 
agriculture in Pennsylvania, after liming, crop rotations, and the 
production of more grass and clover, was a marked increase in the 
number and quality of livestock. At first the emphasis was on beef 
cattle. From 1810 to 1840, Chester County was the center of the 
beef cattle industry of America. Bucks, Montgomery and Lan- 
caster were not far behind. Feeder cattle were purchased from the 
interior counties and either fattened on pasture alone, or by a 
combination of stall feeding and grazing. So prosperous was this 
type of farming that in 1819 good grazing land in Chester County 
sold for $300 an acre. “Gentlemen farmers” vied with each other 
in producing aged beef cattle of gigantic size, for show purposes, 
regardless of cost. “An ox was killed last winter in Philadelphia,” 
wrote William Cobbett in 1818, “the quarters of which weighed 
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over 2200 pounds. He was sold to the butcher for $1300. I believe 
this to have been the fattest ox that was ever killed in the world.’” 

The golden age of the drover was from 1815 to 1840. Great 
herds of cattle, sheep and swine, were driven across the Alleghenies 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore. After 1840, railroads began to 
bring fat cattle from the cheap grazing lands of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois; then beef production in southeastern Pennsylvania, 
by grazing, was forced to give way, and the dairy cow began to 
emerge as the main key to agricultural prosperity in this state. 
Stall feeding, however, continued to be profitable, especially in 
Lancaster County. 

One of the most spectacular features of Pennsylvania agricul- 
ture near the turn of the nineteenth century was sheep husbandry. 
Previously only a few sheep had been kept, just enough to clothe 
the farm family; town folks mostly bought their woolens from 
England. After 1807, foreign woolens were largely excluded, first 
by embargo, then by the War of 1812, and later by tariff barriers. 
From 1810 to 1840, Pennsylvania sheep husbandry was at its 
zenith. Shipments from the West were not yet large enough to 
cause serious concern. In 1840, Chester County had 56,000 sheep, 
Lancaster and Washington Counties 41,000 each. 

Then occurred the greatest speculative mania in the history of 
Pennsylvania agriculture, not excepting the silk worm craze of 
1826 to 1839. Fine wool Merino sheep were first imported from 
Spain in 1802, but the big importations were a decade later. Prices 
of both sheep and wool jumped skyward. In 1810, four pure bred 
Merino rams were sold to a fevered Pennsylvania farmer for 
$1,000 each; when the fever subsided these same sheep sold for 
$5.00 to $10.00 each. In January, 1816, Merino wool sold for 
$7.06 a pound. The bubble burst in 1819. The price of Merino 
wool dropped to 57 cents a pound. Pennsylvania farmers, sadder 
and possibly wiser men, then turned to the English mutton breeds. 

The period from 1810 to 1840 witnessed a remarkable improve- 
ment in Pennsylvania livestock. The nondescript livestock of colo- 
nial days, of no definite breed characteristics, began to be dis- 
placed by the improved breeds. These were mostly imported from 
England, and were the fruit of pioneer work in animal breeding 
by Bakewell a half century earlier. 


* William Cobbett. A Year’s Residence in the United States of America, 
1817-1818 (New York, 1819), p. 196. 
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First to come to Pennsylvania were the Shorthorns, in 1818, 
although they had been introduced into Virginia and Maryland 
as early as 1783. John Hare Powel, of Philadelphia, was a pioneer 
importer and breeder of Shorthorns in this state. In 1818, Ruben 
Haines of Germantown imported cattle from the Alderney Island; 
these may have been Guernseys, but the first definite importation 
of that breed into this state was in 1833. Herefords were intro- 
duced in 1817 and Ayrshires in 1820. A few “Dutch cattle” had 
been brought into the colony by the early settlers, but pure bred 
Holsteins did not appear until about 1800. The first importation 
of Percheron horses into Pennsylvania was in 1839, but the breed 
did not get well established here until after 1851, when the cele- 
brated stallion “Louis Napoleon” came to our shores. 

Berkshire hogs, which were first imported into this state about 
1830, were the object of a speculative mania known as the “Berk- 
shire fever,” which left its victims weak and disillusioned. Most 
of these importations of superior livestock were by wealthy “gen- 
tlemen farmers ;” it was many years before pure bred stock was 
found on any considerable number of Pennsylvania farms. In 
1809, there was organized in Philadelphia the first livestock im- 
provement association in America, the “Society for Improving the 
Breed of Cattle.” This society held several shows and stimulated 
interest in cattle breeding by offering substantial premiums. Ches- 
ter White swine originated in Chester County about 1820, by 
crossing imported and native stock. 

The great fluid milk industry of Pennsylvania had its beginning 
about 1840 on farms near Philadelphia, supplanting the farm 
manufacture of butter and cheese, and beef production in that 
area. Farmers having forty or more cows did their own peddling 
in the city; small farmers sold their milk to dealers. Even at that 
early date there were herds of 200 to 300 cows. The average an- 
nual milk production per cow increased from about 1,000 quarts in 
1800 to 1,500 quarts in 1840. 

Most farm work still was done by hand. There was compara- 
tively little improvement in the equipment of Pennsylvania farms, 
except the plow, until after 1840. The grain cradle was introduced 
about 1800 but it displaced the sickle very slowly; as late as 1830 
two-thirds of the small grain in most parts of the state were cut 
with the sickle. The McCormick reaper was first used in 1840, by 
Judge Frederick Watts of Carlisle. His skeptical farmer neigh- 
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bors, with characteristic conservatism, dubbed it “Watts’ Folly.” 
Grain still was threshed with a flail, or trodden out with horses or 
oxen, although there were a few crude horse-power threshers. 

About 1806, the clumsy and inefficient wooden plows of colo- 
nial days, shod with strips of iron or tin, began to give way to 
cast iron plows. Many farmers objected to these at first, saying 
that they poisoned the soil and encouraged the growth of weeds. 
The natal day of the modern plow usually is set at September 1, 
1819, when Jethro Wood, of New York, was granted a patent on 
his cast iron plow; but two Pennsylvania farmers, Charles Neu- 
bold of Philadelphia and Joseph Smith of Buckingham, had pre- 
viously developed cast iron plows of superior design. The Neubold 
patent was issued in 1797 and the Smith patent in 1800. Thou- 
sands of these plows were used in Pennsylvania. 


THE Rise oF COMMERCIAL FARMING 


Commercial agriculture as we know it today, in which crops and 
livestock are raised mainly to sell rather than for the use of the 
farm family, could not have developed without means of trans- 
porting farm produce to market quickly and cheaply. This did not 
occur until the advent of the railroad, about 1840. The dug-out 
canoes, arks, flatboats, keel-boats and pack horses of early days 
gave way, in succession, to the turnpike and Conestoga wagon, the 
canal, and the railroad. Each of these developments was viewed 
with deep misgiving by the vested interests of the then prevailing 
form of transportation. Farmers particularly resented the shift 
from the Conestoga wagon to the railroad, for this hurt the market 
for their horses. In 1834 a super-heated patriot rose in the general 
assembly and thundered, “Is the House aware of the smoke and 
the noise, the hiss and the whirl, which locomotives make travelling 
at the breakneck speed of ten miles an hour? Even the cattle plow- 
ing in the fields or grazing on the meadows view them with dis- 
may. The railroad is an unmitigated nuisance, and should be sup- 
pressed.” But the railroad refused to be suppressed. 

There was a marked increase in the industrial and urban popu- 
lation of the state between 1790 and 1840. Manufactures were 
beginning to be transferred from farm homes and the shops of 
local craftsmen to factories, thus creating the excellent city mar- 
kets for farm produce which characterize Pennsylvania agricul- 
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ture to this day. The population of Philadelphia increased from 
55,000 in 1790 to 258,000 in 1840; that of the state from 430,000 
to 1,700,000. The industrial revolution had begun. 

The year 1840 may be taken not only as marking the end of the 
era when farming in Pennsylvania was predominantly of the sub- 
sistence type, but also as the close of the long period when agricul- 
ture dominated the economy of the state. Farming still was the 
occupation of sixty per cent of the people, but this proportion was 
to be reversed within a few years. Farmers still had a major voice 
in public affairs—51 of the 136 members of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1837 were farmers and 41 were lawyers— 
but lawyers soon took the lead. Count the farmers in the general 
assembly today ! 

After 1840, Pennsylvania ceased to be the “bread basket of 
America.” The era of specialized commercial farming had begun. 
The dairy cow, not the wheat shock, became the cornerstone of 
Pennsylvania agriculture. The Pennsylvania farmer was to meet 
constantly increasing competition, first from the West, then from 
the world. His manual labor was to be lightened by power ma- 
chinery. He was to be the beneficiary of remarkable developments 
in the application of science to farming. He was to hear the roar 
of trucks and the whirr of planes. But that is another story. 








THE CIVIL WAR DIARIES OF 
LEONARD C. FERGUSON 


Notes sy WILLt1AM A. HUNTER 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


CCOUNTS of Civil War Prison camps are not particularly 
rare. Most of those in print were published as propaganda, 
however, to encourage enlistments during the war, to influence 
public opinion during the trial of Southern prison officials, or to 
win support for the G. A. R. office-seeker. Naturally enough, these 
purposes to a large extent determined which accounts should be 
published. Reminiscences were likely to be slanted to make them 
more acceptable or effective; and an opinionated diary was more 
likely than a moderate one to be published. In a few cases there is 
good evidence that what purported to be day-to-day records of 
prison life were at least amplified and rewritten before publication. 
It is common knowledge that unpublished diaries exist. In some 
cases their content is too slight to attract wide attention; in other 
cases the present owners have objections, reasonable or otherwise, 
to publication ; still other manuscripts are simply victims of neg- 
lect. The fact that the modern reader is less keenly interested in 
the propaganda value of such writings has perhaps discouraged 
publication of some accounts. 

The present diaries, now in the hands of Mr. Leonard C. Fer- 
guson, West Middlesex,’ Pa., were written by his uncle, also 
named Leonard C. Ferguson, a private in Company B, 57th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry; and are contained in two 
little books, each three inches by five, written in ink and pencil. 
The volume for 1864, perhaps a Christmas gift, has the date 
printed at the top of each page, and is bound in brown leather ; 
the volume for 1865, obtained in prison, has undated pages, and 
a cheaper black binding. Both are closed with an overlapping flap, 
fastened with tongue and slot. 

The writer obviously was not a habitual diarist, and there is no 

*Formerly of Transfer, Pa. Mr. Ferguson’s farm was one of those in- 


corporated into Camp Reynolds (Shenango Replacement Depot) during the 
recent war. 
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evidence that he kept a diary at any other time. Entries for 1864 
do not begin until January 19, earlier pages being used for memo- 
randa; and the 1865 entries end very abruptly on November 14. 
Early entries, when the author was in camp at Philadelphia, are 
brief and monotonous; while the fullest and most nearly literary 
record covers the period of action at the front. Prison entries are 
inclined to be lack-lustre and factual, with a very complete record 
of prison rations. Homecoming marks a return to the brief and 
routine entry. 

The diarist is not given to overstatement ; and his noncommittal 
style is in marked contrast to the subjective and lurid style favored 
in many early-published accounts. Having once said that Southern 
rations were inadequate, he does not labor the point. He expresses 
no bitterness against prison guards and officials, though this is 
probably a precautionary measure. The diary shows a few rather 
remarkable omissions, of which the most conspicuous occurs at 
the time of his return home. 

It is evident throughout that the diaries were not intended for 
publication. Explanatory notes are altogether wanting, and per- 
sons are unidentified. Omitted punctuation and uncorrected spell- 
ing are further evidence of this fact. An unfamiliar name may be 
misspelled when first used and corrected in later entries; but the 
earlier entry remains unchanged. 

The writing itself is generally distinct and legible; though it 
varies considerably, depending on the health and frame of mind 
of the author. Penciled entries are sometimes faded. The final por- 
tion of the 1865 diary, written in ink, is in a fine, somewhat ner- 
vous hand, but is very distinct and regular. 

The author was born January 30, 1839. His father, Thomas 
Ferguson, who lived just north of Clarksville, Mercer County, Pa., 
died in 1849, survived by his widow, Experience ; six sons, Samuel, 
Jonathan, Leonard C., Thomas Jefferson, Dennis A., and William ; 
and a daughter, Mary Jane, who married Jonas McKnight. On 
November 12, 1861, Leonard and his brother, “Jeff,” enlisted, for 
a three-year period, in the 57th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry. At the end of 1863 most of the men reenlisted. Early in 
1865 the 84th Regiment was reorganized and incorporated into 
the 57th, causing confusion in the regimental muster rolls.2 The 


2? See History of the Fifty-Seventh Regiment, by James M. Martin, E. C. 
Strouss, R. G. Madge, R. I. Campbell, and M. C. Zahniser (Meadville, n. d.), 
p. 140. (This work is cited as MARTIN.) 
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brother, Jefferson, left the regiment before 1864, and is not men- 
tioned in the diary. 

For a bibliography of published prison narratives, the reader 
may refer to Hesseltine’s Civil War Prisons, pages 261-277. 
McElroy’s Andersonville* is a well-known and detailed account of 
Southern prisons ; but it is not unbiased, and contains some errors 
of fact. Accounts of the 57th Regiment appear in Bates’ History 
of Pennsylvania V olunteers,® I1, pages 246-284; and in the regi- 
mental history compiled by Martin and others. The Andersonville 
Hospital Register has been reprinted in several of the prison ac- 
counts. No attempt has been made at exhaustive annotation of the 
present diaries ; their text itself is the only significant part of this 
article. 

LEONARD C. FERGUSON 
57TH P.A. VOLS 
May 25, 1863 
Have orders to pack up all extra Clothing and Send to the rear 


Pack up one Great Coat one Dress Coat one blowse two pair socks Two 
Shirts and one Tent Blanket 


May 3d 1863 


Lost at Battle of Chancellorsville May 3d one knapsack one canteen one 
woolen blanket two tent blankets two shirts one cap 


June 10th 1863 
Recd of Segt Haun® 9 dollars for the use of Co. B 


Lost at Gettysburg July 2d 1863 

One knapsack one Haversack two tent cloths one pr socks two shirts two 
pair drawers one pr Shoes 
"McS. 305 North 15" St. 
E C 2707 Federal St. 
J.R. 2229 Virginia St. 
Mrs. M. 2034 Vine 
Mrs. D. 1607 Race 
H. P. 1023 S. Garden 


* Civil War Prisons, A Study in War Psychology, by William Best Hessel- 
tine (Columbus, 1930). (Cited as HESSELTINE.) 

* Andersonville, A Story of Rebel Military Prisons ..., by John McElroy 
(Toledo, 1879). (Cited as McELROY.) \ 

° Cited as BATES. 

*Sergt. Simeon Haun, Co. B, 57th Regt. Taken prisoner at Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863. See also Sept. 7, 1864. His family were neighbors of the Fer- 
gusons. 

*J. R. appears to be the Joe Rees of Jan. 22 and following. The 1864 
Philadelphia directory lists “Rees Rebecca, washerwoman, 2229 Virginia.” 
H. P. is the Helen Peddle of June 10 and later. The 1864 directory has 
“Peddle Helen, trimmings, 1023 Spring Garden.” Letters of the Peddle 
Family (multigraphed by Juliet Peddle, Terre Haute, 1947) contains ref- 
erences in letters by Helen’s sister Margaret. One, dated Nov. 30, 1862, is 
pertinent: “You ask about Helen’s business; she is doing a little better but 
one difficulty is she is out of a great many things which she cannot replace 
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JANUARY TUESDAY, 19 1864 
Now on Guard Duty at 22d & Wood St. Rendesvous for Volunteers*® 


JANUARY WEDNESDAY, 20 1864 
Had a Pass this day and went to Camp’ 


JANUARY THURSDAY, 21 1864 
On Guard at Barracks 


JANUARY FRIDAY, 22 1864 


Had a Pass today Formed an acquaintance with Joe Rees” and walked 
over to West Phila“ and Back 


JANUARY SATURDAY, 23 1864 


on Guard at Barracks Took a walk with Jos Reese and Returned To 
Barracks at 11 ocl P. M 


JANUARY SUNDAY, 24 1864 


Went to Camp and Remained there all day. Went down town at Night but 
Returned to Camp at 10 ocl 


JANUARY MONDAY, 25 1864 


on Guard at the Barracks 22d & Wood St Take a walk with Jos Reese to 
Mannchville* and back to Fairmount” Thence Home to Barracks 


JANUARY TUESDAY, 26 1864 


Have a Pass and go to Camp Return to Barracks and Stay all night 
After Buming around until 10 o’clock 


JANUARY WEDNESDAY, 27 1864 


On Guard to day. Take a Walk at night with Joe Reese and Get dis- 
appointed. 


JANUARY THURSDAY, 28 1864 


Go to camp today Buy a Pair of Boots and Paid 8 Dollars. Go to 


Summit House — and back and down to Sixth and Carpenter St 
with J. R. and E. H. 


without paying cash and everything is so high. She does a good deal of 
knitting and also stitching on her sewing machine. She also has stamping 
done for embroidery. She is interested in the Hospital as much as ever. The 
soldiers in all the Hospitals were feasted very plentifully on Thanksgiving 
Day. They had so much sent to them—an abundance of turkeys and 
chickens, etc.” 

* Draft barracks, established July 20, 1863. 

®Camp Cadwalader; east side of Ridge Road, at Islington Lane, some 
distance north from the barracks. Established July 3, 1863, and later named 
for Maj.-Gen. George Cadwalader, in command at Philadelphia after July 20. 

See note 7; also mentioned Jan. 23, 25, 27; Feb. 2, 12 

™ West of the Schuylkill, reached by the Market Street Bridge. 
. ” The place meant is Mantua, at the west end of the Spring Garden Street 
ridge. 

3 Opposite Mantua, on the east side of the Schuylkill. 

On the Darby pike, near the present city limits. 
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JANUARY FRIDAY, 29 1864 
On Guard this day and Run around from 7-11 in Eve 


JANUARY SATURDAY, 30 1864 


Have a Pass and go to Camp. Get a letter From Luke Miller and one 
from S. Ferg” Write a letter this day to Hiram Morford” and one to Luke 
Miller and Go down town again. 


JANUARY SUNDAY, 31 1864 
On Guard at Barracks. 


FEBRUARY MONDAY,1 1864 


Went to camp and from there down to Chestnut St. and layed out about 
four dollars unnecessary Rolling Bagatell” 


FEBRUARY TUESDAY,2 1864 
On Guard. Take a Walk with J. Reese. 


FEBRUARY WEDNESDAY,3 1864 
Have a Pass and Go to Camp 


FEBRUARY THURSDAY,4 1864 
on Guard 


FEBRUARY FRIDAY,5 1864 


Have a Pass and go to Theater® at Arch St with and go 
home and S-p h-h”® 


FEBRUARY SATURDAY,6 1864 
On Guard at Barracks. 


FEBRUARY SUNDAY,7 1864 
Go To Style Assosiation® and Thence to Camp 


FEBRUARY MONDAY,8 1864 
on Guard 


FEBRUARY TUESDAY,9 1864 
Have a Pass and Go to Camp 


FEBRUARY WEDNESDAY, 10 1864 
on Guard 


FEBRUARY THURSDAY,11 1864 
Go to Style Association and in the evening go to the Theater 


* The author’s brother, Samuel Ferguson; see also May 20, 1864. 
** Corp. Hiram R. Morford, Co. B, 57th Regt.; see also May 23. 
** A game somewhat resembling billiards. 

** Arch Street Theatre, 607-617 Arch. 

* So written in the original. 

” See also Feb. 11. 
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FEBRUARY FRIDAY,12 1864 
On guard at Barracks and in Eve See J. R. Get a Valentine today. 


FEBRUARY SATURDAY,13 1864 
Go to Camp 


FEBRUARY SUNDAY, 14 1864 
on Guard at Barracks 


FEBRUARY MONDAY,15 1864 
Have a Pass and Run around 


FEBRUARY TUESDAY, 16 1864 


on Guard 


FEBRUARY WEDNESDAY, 17 1864 
Have a Pass 


FEBRUARY THURSDAY, 18 1864 


On Guard at Barra. 


FEBRUARY FRIDAY,19 1864 
Have a Pass and Go to Camp 


FEBRUARY SATURDAY, 20 1864 
On Guard at Barracks 


FEBRUARY SUNDAY,21 1864 
Go down town to 3d & Shippen St and back again. 


FEBRUARY MONDAY, 22 1864 


on Guard 


Have a Pass to day 


FEBRUARY WEDNESDAY, 24 1864 
On Guard Duty at Barracks 


FEBRUARY THURSDAY, 25 1864 
have a Pass 


FEBUARY FRIDAY, 26 1864 
On duty at Barracks 


FEBRUARY SATURDAY, 27 1864 
Go to Camp Cadwalader and Return in eve. 


FEBRUARY SUNDAY, 28 1864 
on Duty at Barracks 


FEBRUARY MONDAY, 29 1864 
go Down Town 
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MARCH TUESDAY,1 1864 
on duty 


MARCH WEDNESDAY,2 1864 


Go Down Town 


MARCH THURSDAY,3 1864 
On Duty 


MARCH FRIDAY,4 1864 
Have a Pass and Go to Continental Theater™ at night. 


MARCH SATURDAY,5 1864 
On Duty 


MARCH SUNDAY,6 1864 
Have a Pass and Go to Camp 


MARCH MONDAY,7 1864 
On Guard at Barracks and Sent 20 dol’s Home to D. A. Ferguson.” 


MARCH TUESDAY,8 1864 


Have a Pass and Go to 8“ & Green to a Panorama but Don’t stay on 
account of The House being so full. 


MARCH WEDNESDAY,9 1864 


on Duty at Barracks 


MARCH THURSDAY,10 1864 
Have a Pass and run around a Little. 


MARCH FRIDAY,11 1864 
On Duty at Barracks. 


MARCH SATURDAY, 12 1864 


Move up to Camp Cadwalader and Take a Squad “ _men along Come to 
Town In the Evening and Stay all night at P. F. B. 


MARCH SUNDAY,13 1864 
Go to Town this day 


MARCH MONDAY, 14 1864 
Go to town and run Around Considerable. 


MARCH TUESDAY,15 1864 


MARCH WEDNESDAY, 16 1864 
In Camp all day 


* Not identified. The Continental Hotel was on Chestnut at 9th. 

= The author’s brother, Dennis A. (father of the diaries’ present owner) ; 
see also Mar. 17, May 17, 26, 1864; Mar. 15, 26, 1865. 

*% See also Mar. 20, 24, 25, May 31, June 19, 1864; Apr. 2, 1865. 
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MARCH THURSDAY,17 1864 


Get a Pass and go to Town. Go to Johnsons™* Wake and return to camp 
in Morning. Get a Letter From H. M. Mc.™ and one from D. A. F. 


MARCH FRIDAY,18 1864 
on Guard at Camp 


MARCH SATURDAY,19 1864 
Have a Pass and Go down to Johnsons funeral and then Go to Franks™ 
and Stay all night and Eat Breakfast in the Morning. 


MARCH SUNDAY,20 1864 
In Camp all day P. F. B. & C. G. come to camp today. 


MARCH MONDAY, 21 1864 
In Camp all day. 


MARCH TUESDAY, 22 1864 
On Guard today and Go down to 8“ & Spring Garden St and Saw Jones 


MARCH WEDNESDAY, 23 1864 
Snowed this Morning Inspection today In camp all day. 


MARCH THURSDAY, 24 1864 
Went Down to P. F. B’s This evening and remained all night. 


MARCH FRIDAY,25 1864 
Wrote a Letter to Wm. H. M™ and came to camp. But went down to P. 
F. B’s in evening and Stayed until 10 cl P. M. and went to Camp. 
MARCH SATURDAY, 26 1864 
In Camp all day 


MARCH SUNDAY, 27 1864 


In Camp all day went on Guard in evening. 


MARCH MONDAY, 28 1864 


Went to Town in evening and Returned about 12 ocl Midnight 


MARCH TUESDAY, 29 1864 


Went to Town today and wrote a Letter to Billy Montgomery and one 
to Wm. H. Miller Direct to Plain Grove Lawrence Co 


MARCH WEDNESDAY, 30 1864 
In Camp until Evening and Then went in Guard at Barracks 


MARCH THURSDAY, 31 1864 
On Guard until 5 o’cl P. M. And Then to town in eve and stayed all night. 


* See also Mar. 19. 

* See also May 20, 31. 

* Apparently Frank Miller; see also May 1, 1864; Mar. 29, 30, 1865. The 
1864 directory has “Miller Henry, hotel, 2242 Callowhill.” 

* William H. Miller; see Mar. 29. 
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APRIL FRIDAY,1 1864 
Came to Camp This morning. 


APRIL SATURDAY,2 1864 
In camp all day. 


APRIL SUNDAY,3 1864 
on Inspection today and In Camp all day 


APRIL MONDAY,4 1864 


In Camp all day Went to town in eve 


APRIL TUESDAY,5 1864 
In Camp all day® [sentence later ruled out] 
on Guard at Barracks at Five o’clock in Evening 


APRIL WEDNESDAY,6 1864 
on Guard until 4 o’cl P. M. and Then got a Pass. 


APRIL THURSDAY,7 1864 


Went to Town and got Some pictures Taken came to camp and went to 
Town in Evening and Got Back about 12 o’cl. 


APRIL FRIDAY,8 1864 
in Camp all day. 


APRIL SATURDAY,9 1864 
In camp all day. 


APRIL SUNDAY,10 1864 
In camp all day. 


APRIL MONDAY,11 1864 
In camp all day. 


APRIL TUESDAY,12 1864 
Town today. 


APRIL WEDNESDAY, 13 1864 
In camp all day. 


APRIL WEDNESDAY, 14 1864 
In camp all day and on no duty. 


APRIL FRIDAY,15 1864 
In camp all day. 


APRIL SATURDAY, 16 1864 
Have a Pass and go To Town. Have a Frakas with the Hospt Steward 


* The writer may have begun to write his Apr. 4 entry on the wrong page; 
then crossed it out. See also Apr. 18. 
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APRIL SUNDAY,7 1864 
Have Inspection today In camp all day. 


APRIL MONDAY,18 1864 
In camp all day [sentence later crossed out] 


Go Town al 11 ocl and go over to Camden N. J. and get home on Next 
Morning. 


APRIL TUESDAY, 19 1864 
In Camp all day. 


APRIL WEDNESDAY, 20 1864 
In Camp all day. 


APRIL THURSDAY, 21 1864 
In Camp all day. 


APRIL FRIDAY, 22 1864 
Go to Town in Evening and Return about 11 oclock 


APRIL SATURDAY, 23 1864 
on Guard Duty 


APRIL SUNDAY, 24 1864 
Go to Broad & Cherry to do guard Duty 


APRIL MONDAY,25 1864 
On Guard at Broad & Cherry. 


APRIL TUESDAY, 26 1864 
I camp all day and on Guard. 


APRIL WEDNESDAY, 27 1864 
In Camp until noon and then Go down to town and come home in Evening 


APRIL THURSDAY, 28 1864 
In camp all day. 
APRIL FRIDAY, 29 1864 
on Guard today 


APRIL SATURDAY, 30 1864 
Go to town and Stay all night 


MAY SUNDAY,1 1864 
Down to Franks 


MAY MONDAY,2 1864 


Go to town and Return in the Evening and start for the Regt. Go to Balti- 
more Depot® and Leave there at 1240m 


*® Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad; depot at Broad and 
Prime streets. 
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MAY TUESDAY,3 1864 


Get in Baltimore at 8 ocl A. M. and lay there until 11 ocl P. M. and Start 
For Washington and arrive there at 7 o’cl P. M. and go into the Soldiers 
Retreat and lay all night. 


MAY WEDNESDAY, 4 1864 


Leave for Alexander® va. at 10 ocl A. M. and arrive there at 11-30 A. M. 
and remain there (until)™ all night. 


MAY THURSDAY,5 1864 
Remain in Alexander all day and Night. Have a Pass and Go out through 
the town In the afternoon. 
MAY FRIDAY,6 1864 


We are Still laying in Alexandria Remain here all night There are an 
other Squad from Camp Cadwalader Comes In 


MAY SATURDAY,7 1864 


Still Alexandria this Morning and Expect to Stay all day. It favors 
rain Some little. Stay all night At Alexandria 


MAY SUNDAY,8 1864 
Start For the Front about 10 cl A. M. Get to Bull Run about 12. M. 23% 
Miles from Alexandria. Get to Bristow Station about 1 o’cl P. M. 32 M. 
Get to Rappahannock Station about 3 P. M. and stay there all night. 


MAY MONDAY,9 1864 


Start on our Return for Alexandria at 10 cl A. M. and get there at 7% 
o’cl P. M. and Stay there all night Rains a little during the night. 


MAY TUESDAY,10 1864 
Remain at Alexandria until 3 o’cl P. M. and start for Camp of distribu- 
tion or Stragglers Camp and Stay all night Sleeping on the ground. 


MAY WEDNESDAY, 11 1864 


Leave for Alexandria at 11 o’cl A. M. and take the transport for Aquia 
Creek at 2 P. M. Arrive at Belle Plain at 11 ocl at night and lay all night 
on The Boats. 


MAY THURSDAY, 12 1864 


Get off on land at Bell Plain about 10 to 12 ocl A. M. and Cook dinner 
it raining all the time lay here all night it raining nearly all night. 


MAY FRIDAY,13 1864 
Start this Morning for Fredericksburg at 8 o’cl A. M. and get to Fred- 
recksburgh and Pass through at 2 o’cl P. M. and go out about 2 Mile and 
go into Camp and lay all night. Quite showery all day and night. 


MAY SATURDAY, 14 1864 
Start and March about 6 or 8 Mile toward the Front and lay up and take 
dinner Quite showery all forenoon Start again For Headquarters about 5 ocl 
P. M. and get there about 9 o’cl P. M. and lay up all night It Raining 
through the night. 


® Alexandria; note corrected spelling at May 6 and thereafter. 
' The parenthesis is here a mark of elision (see also June 17). 
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MAY SUNDAY,15 1864 
Sunday Morning it is Raining. get breakfast and start to find our Regiment 
But have Some Difficulty doing So. Find the regiment in the front about 12 
o’cl M Go on Picket this night. Everything quiet along the lines Get to My 
Regiment this day* J. E. McKnight Died in Camp Sumpter G. A. 


MAY MONDAY,16 1864 
This Morning quite foggy. On Picket all day Some Canonading Toward 
evening about 5 o’cl P. M. Releived off Picket at 8 o’cl P. M. and Go to the 
Rear and Join our Brigade and Stay all night. 


MAY TUESDAY,17 1864 


Get up in the Morning and go out to the Breastworks again and Remain 
there until Noon. Write a letter to Maggie J. Kemps® & D. A. Ferguson 
Lay in Breastworks until Evening and then go on Picket until Morning. 
Some Little skirmishing on the Right 


MAY WEDNESDAY, 18 1864 
Get Up in the Morning and Move off to the Right, the 6“ Corps advancing 
before us and driving in the pickets. We get Behind the Breastworks and 
have Some little fighting Considerable Canonading during the day Move off 
to the right in the afternoon and lay in the Breastworks until in the night 
when we Move back to the Right and Rear 


MAY THURSDAY,19 1864 
Lay up for Breakfast in the Rear. Lay up here until about 5 o’cl P. M. 
when there is firing heard In our Right Rear and our Division is started in 
hot haste and we arrive there about sundown and are Sent out in the 
Skirmish line and come at 11 o’cl P. M. and lay in line of battle Until about 
2 ocl in the Morning when we are ordered to advance in line of Battle. 


MAY FRIDAY, 20 1864 


Start at 2 ocl A. M. In pursuit of the Enemy and Go about 1% Mile and 
Send out Skirmishers and take about 500 Prisoners between 5 ocl and 7 ocl 
A. M. Start about 9 A. M. and Go back to the Rear and Cook Breakfast 
Lay there until 11 o’cl A. M. and Go to the Rear and Left and lay in the 
woods. When our Mail comes up at 6 o’cl P. M. and I get one from Sam 
Maggie and H. M. Mc. Are wakened up at 12 o’cl Night and Start on the 
March toward Matatomax Church. 


MAY SATURDAY, 21 1864 
Travel until 9 ocl A. M. and Halt about 15 minutes and continue on the 
March toward the Mifford Station Go on and cross the (Matapony River )™ 
and about one Mile farther and lay up for the night Heavy Canonading in 
the direction of the old Battle-ground. Pass through Bowling Green. 


“The following words were added later, probably on July 24, when the 
information seems to have been received. Camp Sumpter was the prison at 
Andersonville, Georgia. 

See also May 20, 25, June 6, 10. The 1864 Philadelphia directory lists 
“Kemps John, stonemason, 2241 Wood.” 

“The parenthesis was apparently written at the time, the name written 
later when learned. See May 23, where the name was not entered later; and 
also June 14, July 2, 3. 
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MAY SUNDAY, 22 1864 
Start at 7 o’cl A. M. and march half a Mile and take a Position and Build 
Breastworks. Remain here all Night Build Breastworks In the vicinity of 
Bowling-Green. 


MAY MONDAY,23 1864 

Start In the Morning at 6 o’cl. on the March and cross the ( [there 
is space for the name, though it was never written in] River) and March 
about 4 mile and find the Enemy on the Banks of the North Anne River. 
We drive them across about sundown and Go out in Picket at Night 
H. R. Morford® Killed on this Evening Half a mile from Bridge. and Buried 
there Close to a large oak The Enemy and ourselves are Building Breast- 
works all night. 


MAY TUESDAY, 24 1864 
Considerable Firing along the Picket line this Morning and it very warm. 
Our Men Effect a crossing of the River this fore noon and drive them Some 
It Rains in The afternoon. Heavy canonading all day Are Relieved off Picket 
in the night and Go half a Mile to the Rear and lay Down until Morning 
the lines being very quiet all night. 


MAY WEDNESDAY, 25 1864 
Get up this Morning and Cross the River and Join our Brigade and Get a 
little Breakfast.” Lay in the Breastworks until evening but very little fight- 
ing going on to day We go back to the Rear a little and lay Behind some 
other Breastworks until morning. 
Have some little Rain this Evening. 


MAY THURSDAY, 26 1864 
This Morning It Rains, all quiet along the Lines. Still laying behind the 
Breastworks. Write a letter to Maggie J. K. & D. A. F. 


Go on picket tonight until toward Morning When they are drawn in and 
we Cross the River and Get back 2 mile again daylight, Burning the Bridge 


behind us. 


MAY FRIDAY,27 1864 
Lay up for Breakfast and Move off to the left down the River to the 
Enemys Right flank 
Travel about 15 Mile and lay up for the Night after going some distance 
after night Pass Concord Church. 


MAY SATURDAY, 28 1864 
Start this Morning early and March on down the River and cross the 
Pamunkey River about 4 o’cl. P. M. and Go about 2 Mile and Halt and lay 
up for the Night The Most of the troops Building Breastworks and Prepar- 
ing to Meet the Enemy. 
Now on Peninsula 


MAY SUNDAY, 29 1864 
Get up this Morning at Sun Rise and cook breakfast it being quite cool. 
Move off to the Front Some distance and put up Breastworks just Get 
them Finished and move Farther to the front and lay all night after Jumbling 
around for Some time. 


* BATES, II, 260: “Killed at North Anna, May 23, 1864.” 
” Writing changes from pencil to ink. 
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MAY MONDAY, 30 1864 
Commence Building Breastworks this Morning at about 5% ocl and get 
them finished at 11 ocl A. M. Considerable Canonading along the front this 
forenoon. 
Quite Warm today Canonading all afternoon. 
Lay here all night. 


MAY TUESDAY, 31 1864 

Get Breakfast and Write a letter to M. Mc. & P. F. B. 

Move farther to the Front and build more Breastworks. Are ordered farther 
to the front this Evening and lay there until Midnight when we are ordered 
back and Get back to our Former breastworks about 3 o’cl in the Morning 
and stay there until day Light 


JUNE WEDNESDAY,1 1864 
This Morning Nice and Clear Get Breakfast at 5% o’cl. Considerable 
firing on the picket line Considerable fuddling around during the day and 
firing along the Picket line. 
Start on the March at 10 o’cl. P. M. and March to the left of the line. 


JUNE THURSDAY,2 1864 

March about 5 Mile again day light and get Breakfast then March to the 
extreme left again about 10% o’cl taking about 12 hours to March the length 
of line and lay up here for some Time. The sun being very warm and 
Poring down its Heat in torrents the boys gets Short of hard tack Com- 
mence Raining about 3 ocl P. M. and have a heavy shower which cools off 
the air considerable Some little Raining during the nigh. Lay up for the 
night on the Extreme left and draw two days Rations of Hard Tack and 
Sugar & Coffee. 


JUNE FRIDAY,3 1864 
Move off a little to the Right Early this Morning and it Rains Some little 
Move Farther to the right about 11 o’cl M. and lay there until night, there 
are are some very Heavy Fighting today. Birney’s Division is on the Reserve 
Encamp Here all night. Heavy fighting on the Left after dark 


JUNE SATURDAY,4 1864 

This Morning Pleasant. 

Get breakfast Early and lay here until noon. Some canonading on the left. 
Start at 1 ocl P. M. and Move Some distance to the left occupying Nearly 
the Same Ground we did on the Morning of the 3d and lay here behind the 
breastworks all night. It raining a little during the Evening and night, and 
some Canonading during the Evening. 


JUNE SUNDAY,5 1864 
Rains Some this Morning but fairs off toward 10 o’cl Considerable 
Skirmishing during the forenoon Move off toward the Left and lay around 
Sometime Move again and again until about daybreak when we are ordered 
to put up Breastwork and work at them and finish Them about 6 o’cl A. M. 
on Monday. 
JUNE MONDAY,6 1864 


Commence Building Breastworks at three o’cl A. M. and get them finished 
at 6 o’cl A. M. Stay in them all day and Some little Skirmishing and 
Canonading during the day. 

Go on Picket at Night and things are quiet in our Front but considerable 
Fighting and Skirmishing on our Right. Recd a Letter From M. J. K. this 
day written on the 31st of May. 
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JUNE TUESDAY,7 1864 

The pickets commence Firing on our Right at day Break but in front of 
us it is all quiet. 

Quite cool & pleasant this Morning. 

Passing Flags of truce Nearly all day. An armistice of two hours granted 
between 6 & 8 o’cl P. M. to Bury Dead and get off Wounded between the 
Picket Lines. Are Relieved off Picket at 8 o’cl and return to the Regt. which 
still Lay Rehind the breastworks. 


JUNE WEDNESDAY,8 1864 
Get up early and take Breakfast at 5 o’cl and lay In the breastworks all 
day. Very quiet along the lines all day. Some little Canonading at Sundown. 
Weather quite pleasant all day. Remain here all Night Very quiet Except 
that of a few Stray Shell during the Night. 


JUNE THURSDAY,9 1864 
Get Breakfast at 5 o’cl and lay around all day Behind the Breastworks. 
Very quiet along the lines. 
Get a letter from Mother today. 
Remain in Breastworks all Night, but very little firing during the night. 


JUNE FRIDAY,10 1864 
Called under arms at 3 o’cl A. M. Get Breakfast at 6 o’cl. Pleasant this 
Morning, no firing along the line of Consequence. 


lay here all day and go on Head quarter guard at night. Write a letter 
to M. J. K. & Miss H. P. & Mrs. Ex. Ferguson.” 


JUNE SATURDAY,11 1864 
All quiet this Morning. Cool & pleasant. 


Remain in our position all day and night. Some canonading during the 
Evening. All quiet through the night. 


JUNE SUNDAY,12 1864 
All quiet this Morning Cool & favors rain a little. Called under arms at 
3 o’cl. Some little firing between the Pickets On the Right at 8 o’cl A. M 
Move off to the left flank at 9 o’cl. P. M. and March all night. 


JUNE MONDAY, 13 1864 
lay up this Morning at 6 o’cl. A. M. for Breakfast about 6 M from our 
old position. March toward the James River until 8 o’cl P. M. when we lay 
up for the night, after fooling around until about 11 o’cl. 
lay up within about a mile of the River. 


JUNE TUESDAY, 14 1864 
Get Breakfast at 5 o’cl and lay around until 9 o’cl A. M. Start and March 
to the crossing of the River and lay there until 2 o’cl and cross at ( 
about five or seven Mile above Harrisons Landing and lay there until Eve. 
Move back one mile from the River and remain all night in line of Battle. 


* The author’s mother, Mrs. Experience Ferguson. His youngest brother, 
William, had died May 28; the news may have been in this letter, apparently 
the last one received from ‘home. 

* The crossing was made at Wilcox’s Landing. 
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JUNE WEDNESDAY,15 1864 


Get Breakfast at 7 o’cl A. M. and lay here until about 11% o’cl A. M. 
when we Start on the March, halt at 3 o’cl & cook our diminished meal of 
Hard Tack and Coffee. in an hour we Journey on until after dark, when we 
halt for an hour longer Start again and March very Slow until about 1 o’cl 
in the Night just in front of the Enemy and within 114 Miles of Petersburg 
and lay down for the Night. 


JUNE THURSDAY, 16 1864 

Get breakfast at 6 o’cl. and Some very Heavy canonading from the Rebels 
at 7% o’cl. We fix breastworks and lay in them until about 4 o’cl P. M. We 
drive the Rebs some during the forenoon. our Batteries Soon Silences the 
Enemy’s guns. at 4 o’cl P. M. we advance in line of Battle and drive In 
the Enemy’s skirmishers and hold our position within 200 yards of the 
Enemys works. are relieved at 9 o’cl. P. M. by the 18 corps. and Go Back 
to the Breastworks and Stay all Night. Considerable Skirmishing during 
the Night. 

Quite a sharp fight during the advance. 


JUNE FRIDAY,17 1864 
Take Breakfast at 6 o’cl. and lay in Breastworks until 9 o’cl A. M. when 
we are ordered to the Right and front and lay Behind a hill until (night 
when)” we are ordered to the front line of Breastworks & extend the line 
some distance. Have Some heavy firing during the night. 
LT Adams” killed today. 


JUNE SATURDAY,18 1864 

Start ‘on a charge this Morning at daylight and drive the Enemy from 
their Breastwork & Advance some distance and find the rebels again in 
force behind their Breastworks & have to halt. Make an other charge at 
3 o’cl. P. M. but are Repulsed. 

try it the third time but are Repulsed again. at 5 o’cl the Second division 
comes in and we are Releived for the night and they try a charge but are 
Repulsed also with great Slaughter. 


JUNE SUNDAY,19 1864 
Get Breakfast Early & go to the front again & lay behind the breastworks 
until In the Night we lay down to Sleep. Heavy Canonading on our Side 
In the Evening. 
Get up at 1 o’cl. in the night & advance a distance of some 10 rods & 
build Breastworks. Mail 2 letters to P. F. B. Esq., Philadelphia. 
Received a Letter From Annie Emery.“ 


JUNE MONDAY, 20 1864 


Finish our Breastworks again daylight. & the Enemy & Our fellows com- 
mence Skirmishing and keep it up all day Jack Harry“ Wounded through 
the Shoulder. 

Some 40 or 50 dead laying in our front Since Saturday Evening. Are 
Releived at 12 ocl. midnight by the 9th Corps, & go to the Left and lay 
down at 2 ocl. 


* The words within parenthesis are corrected by those which follow it. 
“Henry M. Adams, 2d Lt., Co. I, 57th Regt. 

*' 21st and Wood streets, Philadelphia. 

“ Pyt. William J. Harry, Co. B, 57th Regt. 
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JUNE TUESDAY,21 1864 

Take Breakfast at 7 o’cl. It very warm & dry. All quiet along the lines. 
Start on the March to the Left at 9 o’cl. A. M. & march about 3 mile south 
by east. Halt & take dinner, lay one hour & start and march part way back 
& form in line of battle at Dark or about 9 o’cl. We commence building 
breastworks & finish them at 1 o’cl in the night. 

Issue Rations and go to bed at 2 o’cl morning. 

Canonading on The Right during the Evening. 


JUNE WEDNESDAY, 22 1864 

Are called Under arms at 4 o’cl morning & at 8 o’cl. A. M. are ordered 
to Move to the front farther. 

Considerable Skirmishing during the forenoon on the Right. Quite warm 
& sultry fighting some on the Right during the forenoon. 

commence Building breastworks at 12 M. and work until about 3 or 4 ocl 
P. M. when the enemy flank us on the left and we fall Back to an other 
short line of breastworks and are flanked there & taken prisoner. The Regt 
nearly all go to there or are double quicked to the Rear of the Enemy to 
near Petersburg and lay all night. Heavy fighting after we are taken Prisoner. 


JUNE THURSDAY, 23 1864 
Take a little coffee after a poor night’s Rest and are marched Into 
Petersburg. Lay a while in an open lot and then are Marched down to the 
River—Appomottax and lay there all day giving in our name and Regt. 
Get a good wash and feel greatly Releived. Lay here all night. 


JUNE FRIDAY, 24 1864 


Get breakfast at 6 o’cl. Some of our Prisoners sent on to Richmond this 
Morning. Heavy fighting this Morning near Petersburg. Start to leave but 
go back again and Remain all night. Draw half a day Rations this day. 


JUNE SATURDAY,25 1864 
Are called up at 3 ocl Morning & go down to the Depot. get in the cars 
at 5 o’cl & leave for Richmond. Arive there at 9 o’cl. A. M. Go to and are 
Put in Libby-Prison.“ Remain there all day & night. Draw some little 
Rations about one meal at 12 or 1 o’cl Noon. Very warm & almost Im- 
possible to Sleep & very Much crowded. 


JUNE SUNDAY, 26 1864 


Get up by daylight and at 8 o’cl there are a Squad Sent on to G. A. 

9 o’cl. we are ordered to Move across the Street and are there Searched 
and all the Money Sugar and Coffee taken away from us.“ At Noon we 
draw Some more Corn Bread Meat and Beans Remain here all Night. Very 
warm and Suffocating 


JUNE MONDAY, 27 1864 
. Get up at 6 o’cl find it very warm. The officers are taking the names of 
Some for Some purpose. 
draw a Ration at Noon of Corn Bread, Pork and Beans. 
Rains a little in the Afternoon. 


“ A tobacco warehouse of Libby and Son. Used as a military prison until 
replaced by Andersonville. At this date, used as a temporary station for 
newly-captured prisoners. 

“The extent to which prisoners’ money was confiscated is debated. See 
HESSELTINE, p. 125, note 49. There seems no reason for doubting confisca- 
tion on this occasion, at least. 
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JUNE TUESDAY, 28 1864 
Have our Names taken to day. Quite cool and Pleasant all day. 
Draw a ration at noon. 
Remain here all night. 


JUNE WEDNESDAY, 29 1864 
Draw a Ration Early this Morning and Start away at noon toward Dan- 
ville Got out the R. R. up the James River about 3 mile, then the Road 
takes to the left of the River toward Lynchburg The road very Rough all 
of the way. Arrive at Lynchburg at 1 ocl Midnight and Stay in the cars 
all night. It being Very disagreeable Richmond to Danville 140 Miles.“ 


JUNE THURSDAY, 30 1864 
After a Restless Night we lay around in the cars until about 10 o’cl A. M. 
very Hungry and Tired. at about 2 o’cl P. M. we draw Some rations of 
Hard Tack and Bacon. My Squad being the last to draw and Get a little 
corn bread & Stinking Dried Beef, at 3 o’cl P. M. we have what they call 
4 days Rations & Start on the March for Danville. Go 5 miles & lay up for 
the night in a nice flat Covered with Grass and plenty of Good Water. 


JULY FRIDAY,1 1864 
Last Night had a good Night’s Rest. Eat a little Corn Bread and Beef 
and Start at 5 o’cl. March about 3 Mile & Halt for a rest. Quite cool and 
Pleasant to March. 
March about 10 Mile In the Middle of the day without Water. 
Arrive at the River Stanton about 6 o’cl after marching about 20 Mile & 
lay up for the night after drinking a little Peneroil Tea. 


JULY SATURDAY,2 1864 
Start on our journey at 5 In Morning. March about 20 mile Through a 
Country very Scarce of Water and Go in Camp on the banks of the 
at 5 o’cl. P. M. & after drinking a little a little Peneroil Tea we Remain al 
night. 
Rations Running Short 


JULY SUNDAY,3 1864 
Start at 4% o’cl on our March & March about 3 Mile and eat one Hard 
Tack for our days Ration 
Journey on 15 Mile this day and lay up at 3 o’cl P. M. on The Banks of 
the “ River. The Boys all out of Rations. Drink a little Penny 
Roayal Tea and feel considerable Relieved. 


JULY MONDAY,4 1864 
Start on our Journey at 5 o’cl A. M. without Breakfast, travel some 7 
Mile without water & rest awhile. Reach Danville by 1% o’cl P. M. after 
going some 16 mile. Are put in to Barracks and Draw Corn Bread at 5 o’cl 
& get Meat at 8 o’cl Eve. Go to Bed and Have a nice sleep. 
The officers leave for Georgia tonight. 


© This final sentence appears to have been added later. See also July 10, 12. 
“ Blank in the original. 
“’ Blank in the manuscript. 
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JULY TUESDAY,5 1864 
Arise at 5 o’cl and Eat Some Bread and Meat. Quite warm. lay down & 
go to Sleep again and Sleep until about 9 o’cl. Draw Corn Bread at 11 o’cl 
& Meat at 1 o’cl, drew some Beans at 3 ocl. feel quite Well today. Some 
Men leaving for Georgia. 
Retire Early. 


JULY WEDNESDAY, 6 1864 
Arise Early and Eat some Little Corn Bread. draw two days Rations dur- 
ing this day and Prepare to take Cars. Quite warm all day. 
Start on the Cars at 7 o’cl P. M. Get to Greensborough, N. C. again 2 
ocl In the night and get off cars and lay up for the night. 


JULY THURSDAY,7 1864 
Quite cool this Morning. Get up at 6 o’cl and eat Some Breakfast.“ Leave 
Greensborough for Charlotte at 8% o’cl A. M. Pass Thomas Town. Pass 
Lexington Station. Pass Hosburg Station Holsburg Village Cross Yadkin 
River. Pass Sailesborough Village and arrive at Charlotte at 6 o’cl P. M. and 
lay for the night and draw 6 Hard Tack and a little Meat for Two days 
rations and Go to Bed. 


JULY FRIDAY,8 1864 
Get up at 3 o’cl A. M. and Get in the Cars for Columbia, S. C. Pass 
Chester Pass Waynesborough Cars Run very slow. Arrive at Columbia at 
8 o’cl & lay up all night on the Cars. 


JULY SATURDAY,9 1864 
Awake at day light eat some Hard Tack and get off the cars and lay until 
about 11 o’cl, when we take the Cars for Augusta, GA. & get there the 
next day at 9 o’cl. A. M. It Raining Nearly all day and night. Very Warm. 


JULY SUNDAY,10 1864 
Arrive at Augusta, Ga. at 9 o’cl A. M. & get off at 9% and lay there all 
day. It very warm. Draw 2 days Rations. 
from Augusta to Macon 190 Miles. 


JULY MONDAY,11 1864 
Start for Macon at 3 o’cl P. M. by way of the Central Rail Road and 
arrive there at daylight Tuesday Morn. 
The road very smooth & nice but in box cars & exceedingly warm. 


JULY TUESDAY, 12® 1864 
At Macon by daylight get to our destination by 11 o’cl A. M. Get off the 
Cars and are counted here after laying in the Hot Sun for Some time are 
Marched to the Camp inside of the stockade 
and there find some of our old acquaintance. 
— Sumpter near Andersonville, GA. From Macon to Andersonville 
6 ile. 


“Writing changes from ink to pencil. 

* An event of the preceding day is worth mentioning. The prison camp 
had been troubled by a gang known as “Moseby’s Raiders.” In self-defense 
other prisoners organized the “Regulators,” who, with official approval, tried 
a number of alleged Raiders, and on July 11 hanged six of them. As entries 
for Sept. 5 and 26 show, this did not entirely end the trouble. (See HESSEL- 
TINE, pp. 144-145.) 
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JULY WEDNESDAY, 13 1864 


Very warm this Morning. Draw Rations in Evening of Corn Bread & 
Meat. 


JULY THURSDAY, 14 1864 


Get up by Sun Rise. Feel quite Smart today. Draw Rations In Evening of 
Boiled Rice and Raw Pork. 
Rains a little today. 


‘JULY FRIDAY,15 1864 


Quite warm all day. Get Rations in the Evening of Meal and Pork. Rains 
a little during the Evening. 


JULY SATURDAY,16 1864 


Not very well today. Quite a pain in the Bowels and no appetite Draw 
rations of Mush and Meal and Pork in evening. Very warm Have some 
Diarhoea today 


JULY SUNDAY,17 1864 


The sun very warm. Feel quite well this morning. 

Miss Roll Call. There are church in camp today & Prayer Meeting at 
night® 

Draw some Mush at night. 


JULY MONDAY, 18 1864 
Get up at 4% ocl Quite cool today Sprinkles rain a little in the forenoon. 


JULY TUESDAY,19 1864 
Feel quite Smart Very warm and Sultry all day. 


JULY WEDNESDAY, 20 1864 
A Little Cool during the day. 
Are transfered from 108-2 to 33-2" 


JULY THURSDAY,21 1864 
Cool and Pleasant during the forenoon 
Commence trading a little today. 


JULY FRIDAY, 22 1864 


Quite Warm and Sultry all day. Some New Prisoners Come in from 
Grants Army. 


JULY SATURDAY, 23 1864 
Get up quite Early and get Breakfast. 


° McELROY, Chapter LXXXI (by Rev. T. J. Sheppard), p. 632. Shep- 
pard reached Andersonville June 23, and first preached there on July 10. 

5! Prisoners were organized in squads of 270, divided into messes of 90. 
108 squads would represent almost 30,000 prisoners; at the end of July there 
were in fact 31,678. (HESSELTINE, pp. 136-137, note 18.) 
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JULY SUNDAY, 24 1864 


Get up Early and eat Some cakes for Breakfast & tend Roll Call. 

Draw fresh beef & rice for Rations today. 

Buy and Sell One dozen Biscuit today. I. E. McKnight Died May 15th 
1864 at Andersonville Ga. in Camp Sumpter.” 


JULY MONDAY, 25 1864 
Arise early buy two doz Biscuit. Lose 5 dollars in money this morning. 
Have fresh beef and Corn Cakes at 10 o’cl. for Breakfast. Quite cold last 
night. 
Lay out for wood 75 cts - 


JULY TUESDAY, 26 1864 
Get Up at 4 o’cl. Quite warm this morning. Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl. 
Corn Dodger and Pork. 
Lay out for Tobacco 10 cts 


JULY WEDNESDAY, 27 1864 


Get up at 4% o’cl A. M. Eat breakfast of Corn Bread and Pork at 6 o’cl 
But one Doz. biscuit to Sell. Rains a little During the afternoon. 


JULY THURSDAY, 28 1864 
Get up at 3% o’cl & buy 3 Doz Biscuit at $2.50 Per Doz. Eat Breakfast 
at 6 o’cl of Corn Bread & Meat. 
Pay 20 cts for Water Privilege. 


JULY FRIDAY, 29 1864 
Get up at 3 ocl A. M. Quite warm New Prisoners come in from Sher- 
mans Army. 
Rains Some during the afternoon. 


JULY SATURDAY, 30 1864 
Take breakfast at 6 o’cl. Very warm all day. get a Doz. Biscuit in 
Morning. Get one Peck of Beans in Evening for 3.50 dol. Lay out for 
Tobacco 15 cts. Rains a little In the Afternoon. 


JULY SUNDAY, 31 1864 
Get up at 4 o’cl. Breakfast at 7 o’cl. Quite warm. 


AUGUST MONDAY,1 1864 
Up at 4 o’cl. 
Eat Breakfast Early Rains some During the Evening. 


AUGUST TUESDAY,2 1864 
Get up at 3% o’cl. Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Corn Bread & Dried Meat. 
Rains some during the day. About 400 Prisoners come In from Stonemans 
Command captured near Macon, Ga. and Report Gen’! Stoneman a Prisoner.” 
Rains quite a Heavy Shower in the evening. 


“See above, at May 15. The Hospital Register records “1147 McKnight 
JE 57 Co B May 16 64” (first item is the grave number). His name was 
Ira E. McKnight. 

George Stoneman. Sherman ordered him to cut a railroad near Atlanta; 
and part of the force attempted to release prisoners of war at Macon and 
Andersonville. Forced to surrender near Clinton, Ga., he remained a prisoner 
until October. 
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AUGUST WEDNESDAY,3 1864 
Get up at 3% ocl. Eat breakfast at 7 ocl of Corn Bread and Pork. 
Rains Quite a heavy Shower today. 
Some 3 or 4 Hundred Prisoners come in from McCooks command near 
Atlanta, Ga.™ . 


AUGUST THURSDAY,4 1864 
Get up at 3 o’cl. East Breakfast at 7. 
Some little rain very warm all day. 


AUGUST FRIDAY,5 1864 
Get Up at 3 ocl Eat Breakfast at 6 o’cl A. M. Quite warm In the 
Morning. 


AUGUST SATURDAY,6 1864 
Up at 3 o’cl. 
Quite cool in morning, but warm through the middle of the day Draw 
fresh beef today and rice. Rains Some little in the afternoon. 


AUGUST SUNDAY,7 1864 
Get up at 3% ocl & Eat Breakfast at 7 ocl of Rice Soup and Beef 
Warm all day. Draw fresh Beef and Rice today. 
Rains a little during the afternoon. Great excitement about the Exchange 
of prisoners.™ 
Have some baked beans for sale, and sell all 


AUGUST MONDAY,8 1864 


Get up at 3 o’cl. Have Fried beef and rice Coffee for Breakfast at 7 o’cl 
with a little Johny-cake Baked Hulls and all. 

Rains a very Heavy Shower at 2-4 o’cl P. M. Continues drizzling until 
night. Our Tent Gets Wet through & under. Buy a Cake for 25 cts for 
Dinner. 


AUGUST TUESDAY,9 1864 
Slept Last Night on a Board 8 in. wide and five ft long. 
Up and about at 4 o’cl. Feel quite Well. Eat breakfast at about 9 o’cl of 
broiled Beans and corn Bread. 
Becomes very warm toward noon. Drew Cooked Beef and Beans for 
Rations today. Commences Raining at 3 ocl and Rains very heavy until 
toward night.” 


AUGUST WEDNESDAY, 10 1864 
Get up at 3 o’cl and eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl. 


Have a very heavy Rain in the afternoon at about from 2 to 5 o’cl and 
heavy Thunder, Wetting our Tent through. 


** Edward Moody McCook, whose cavalry were engaged in destroying Con- 
federate communications about Atlanta. 

*On August 10, Ould, Confederate Agent of Exchange, agreed with 
Butler, the Federal agent, on terms for an exchange. Delayed by military 
operations, it was carried out in December. 

* This is the rain which opened—or reopened—‘Providence Spring” and 
provided a new supply of good water within the prison stockade. (See 
HESSELTINE, p. 153, with note 87.) 
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AUGUST THURSDAY, 11 1864 
Up at 3% o’cl. 
Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl. 
Heavy Rain during the day and Some very Heavy Thunder. 


George Davidson™ Dies today & hear of Daniel- Harris® death who Died 
Some time ago. 


AUGUST FRIDAY,12 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Quite damp and cool this Morning. 
Don’t get Breakfast until about 10 ocl. Clears off today by 12 ocl and is 


very warm during the afternoon. Have a very Severe Headache nearly all 
day and feel quite Lonesome. 


AUGUST SATURDAY,13 1864 
Up at 3 o’cl A. M. 
Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Cold Beans and Corn bread. quite warm all day. 
Rains a little in the afternoon. 
Have my old board for a bed as usual. 
Great Talk of leaving about the 15“ of the Month. 


AUGUST SUNDAY, 14 1864 
Get up at 3% o’cl. Take breakfast of Cooked Beans and Corn Bread at 
7% ocl. Have no Roll-call today. 


great Excitement about Leaving. Very hot through the Middle of the day. 
Still drawing Fresh Beef and Cooked Corn Bread. 


AUGUST MONDAY,15 1864 
Get up at 3 o’cl Eat Breakfast of Beans and Fresh Beef at 7 o’cl. 


Quite Pleasant this Morning but gets warm and Sultry toward 10 o’cl 
A. M. 


Trading a little In Tobacco yet. 


AUGUST TUESDAY,16 1864 
Get up at 3 o’cl A. M. Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl A. M. and attend Roll-call. 
Arthur Hurly® admitted to the Hosptl today. 
Very warm all day. Rains a little during the Evening. 


AUGUST WEDNESDAY,17 1864 
Get up at 3 o’cl. Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Fresh-Beef, Corn-Bread & 
Rice-Coffee. quite warm In The morning. 
Very warm In the afternoon and all night. 


AUGUST THURSDAY, 18 1864 


Get up at 6 o’cl. Eat breakfast of Fresh Beef, Corn Bread and Rice Coffee 
at 7 o’cl A. M. gets very warm In the Morning and Warmer In the afternoon. 


* Hospital Register: “5431 Davidson Geo 57 Co C Aug 12 64.” 

Hospital Register : “3836 Harvey PD 57 Co B July 23 64”; BATES, II, 
261, gives the name as “Harty, Daniel P,” and notes “captured—died at 
Andersonville, Ga., July 23, 1864—grave, 3,836.” 

*° See Aug. 26. Hospital Register: “6845 Hurling A 57 Co C Aug 25 64.” 
BATES II, 265: “Hurley, Arthur . . . Died—date unknown.” 
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AUGUST FRIDAY,19 1864 
Get Up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Fresh Beef and Rice Soup at 7 o’cl. 
quite warm Draw rations of Fresh Beef and Salt at 10 o’cl A. M. an other 
about 5. Detemts leaving In the Evening. 
Commences Raining In Evening at 6 o’cl and Rains Some until dark and 
after Some Heavy thunder. 


AUGUST SATURDAY, 20 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl and find it a little wet after the Rain the Evening previous. 
go to roll call and Eat Breakfast after at 9 o’cl of Boiled Beans & Fresh- 
Beef & Corn bread &c. 
Commences raining at 10 o’cl and Rains quite a shower. 
Buy 75 cts worth of wood today. 
Rains quite a shower at 6 ocl & continues raining a little until night. 


AUGUST SUNDAY, 21 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Boiled Beans and Corn-Bread. 


quite Cool & pleasant this Morning. Buy & Sell about 15 plugs of Tobacco 
today very warm In the Evening. 


AUGUST MONDAY, 22 1864 
Up and Eat breakfast at 7 o’cl of Boiled Beans and Corn Bread. 
Go to Roll Call then Buy Some Little Tobacco quite Cool all day. things 
quite dull In Camp. 
Mosquitoes very Bad at night. 
Draw Molasses Rice, a little Pork and Bread today. 


AUGUST TUESDAY, 23 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl eat Breakfast of Boiled Beans and Corn Bread and 
Molasses at 7 o’cl after attend roll call return and Lay down and take a 
napp and arise Skirmish and eat some Corn Bread and lay Back waiting for 
More Rations. Very warm today. 


AUGUST WEDNESDAY, 24 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl after Sleeping In the side of the Street all night on account 
of the Mosquittos being so bad. Very warm all the night. Eat Breakfast of 
Boiled Beans and Corn Bread at 7 o’c Becomes very warm at about noon 
and warmer toward 3 o’cl. Drew half Rations of Fresh Beef Pork Corn 
Bread Meal Beans &c. 


AUGUST THURSDAY, 25 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Broiled Beans and Corn Bread at 7 ocl. 
Quite warm in the forenoon. 
Draw cooked rations feel a Littlhe Down Hearted today. 


AUGUST FRIDAY, 26 1864 
Get up at 5 ocl. Eat Breakfast of Crust Coffee Corn Bread and Meat at 
7 ocl attend Roll Call. Help draw Rations. 
Cooked Rations Issued today. very warm. 
Mosquittoes very bad at night. Hear of Arthur Hurly’s Death today 
through the Rebel Sergt. 


AUGUST SATURDAY, 27 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl, Eat Breakfast of Broiled Rice & Corn Bread at 7 o’cl. 
Quite cool this morning. 
had our Rations of Corn Bread Stolen Last Night. 
Draw Cooked Rations Great news of an Exchange. 
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AUGUST SUNDAY, 28 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Corn Bread, Fresh Beef and Coffee at 
7 o’cl. No Roll Call today. Quite warm toward noon. 


Rains some little last night about 10 ocl Some few Prisoners came in from 
Shermas Army. 


AUGUST MONDAY, 29 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Corn Coffee and Corn Bread at 7 ocl 
Attend Roll-Call at 8 o’cl. 
Some few Prisoners come in from Sherman’s Army Captured near Atlanta. 


Very Warm in the Evening. Draw Cooked Rations of Fresh Beef—Pork, 
Corn Bread and Beans. 


Have Cooked Beans for Dinner, fresh Beef and Corn Bread for Supper. 


AUGUST TUESDAY, 30 1864 
Get up at 4 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Corn Bread, Broiled Beans Fresh Beef 
at 7 o’cl. Gets quite warm toward noon and Extremely hot In the Afternoon. 
Have Baked Beans for Dinner. Fresh Beef & Corn Bread For Supper. 


AUGUST WEDNESDAY, 31 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Broiled Beans and Corn Bread at 7 ocl. 
Attend Roll-Call. Gets pretty warm. Eat Baked Beans and Corn Bread 


for Dinner. Quite warm all afternoon. East Supper of Rice-Soup and Fresh 
Beef Corn Bread at 6 o’cl. 


Musketos very Bad In the Evenings. 


AUGUST THURSDAY,1 1864 
Get up at 4 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Broiled Beans and Corn Bread at 6% 
ocl Attend Roll-Call. 
Gets quite warm toward noon. 
Great news of an Exchange 
Corn bread for dinner. Cooked Rice for Supper. Draw Cooked Rice and 
Cooked Beef for Rations today. Quite cool In the Evening. 


SEPTEMBER FRIDAY,2 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast at 7 o’cl of Cooked Beans and Corn-Bread. 
Quite Pleasant this Morning. Gets quite warm toward noon. Eat Baked 


Beans at 3 o’cl for Dinner. Make It Do for Supper also. Favors Rain in the 
Evening. Go to Bed Early. 


SEPTEMBER SATURDAY,3 1864 
Get up at 6 o’cl. Eat breakfast of Baked Beans Corn Bread and Fresh 
Beef and Corn Coffee at 7 o’cl. 
Favors Rain Quite cool. Have an onion and Some Corn Bread for Dinner. 


Rains a Little During the Afternoon. Have Some Broiled Beans and Bread 
for Supper. 


SEPTEMBER SUNDAY,4 1864 


Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Corn Bread, Fresh-Beef and Corn- 
Coffee at 7 o’cl. Quite cool and Hazy in the morning. Eat Broiled Beans for 
Dinner. Eat Broiled Beans for Supper at 6 o’cl. 

Quite warm all day and during the Evening. 
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SEPTEMBER MONDAY,5 1864 
Get up at 6 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of Broiled Beans and Fresh Beef and 
Corn Bread at 7 o’cl. Attend Roll Call and Return to my quarters. Becomes 
very warm toward 10 o’cl. Eli Grant—Jas. Dunmire”® Taken before the 
Police-Court for theft. Eat some Rice Broiled and Bread and Molasses for 


Dinner & supper. Very hot In the afternoon. Dunmire and Grant not con- 
victed. 


SEPTEMBER TUESDAY,6 1864 
Get up at 6 o’cl. Eat for Breakfast Cold Rice, Molasses and Corn Bread 
at 7 ocl Attend Roll-Call and Return to My Old quarters. 
Becomes very warm toward the Middle of the day. 
Great news of the exchange commencing." Have Broiled Rice for Supper. 
The News of the Exchange Comes that Some will Leave in the Morning. 


SEPTEMBER WEDNESDAY,7 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Don’t Sleep any on last night there being So Much Noise. 
Eat Breakfast of broiled beans and corn bread at 6% o’cl. Sim and the 
other Boys Pack up for to leave, but they don’t all Get off. Becomes very 
warm toward noon. Simeon comes Back and Stays until night. and goes In 
the Night with Some More. 


SEPTEMBER THURSDAY,8 1864 
Get up at 4 o’cl. Eat breakfast of Baked Beans and Corn Bread at 7 o’cl. 
Some more Prisoners leave for our lines today. 
Quite cool today. Eat Broiled Beans and Corn Bread for Dinner for Sup- 
per Eat fresh Beef and Corn Bread. 


SEPTEMBER FRIDAY,9 1864 


Get up at 5 o’cl. Some More Prisoners leave for the federal lines on Last 
night. Have Baked Beans, Fresh Beef, Soda Bread for Breakfast. Gets 
warm Toward noon. Eat Baked Beans for Dinner. 

some Fresh Beef and Corn Bread for Supper. Herschel Rickert of Co. C. 
57 P. A. Vols. Dies this Evening.” Diarhoea and weakness. 


SEPTEMBER SATURDAY,10 1864 
Get up at 4 o’cl. eat breakfast at 7 o’cl of Broiled Beans and Corn-Bread. 
Some few More Prisoners left Last night for exchange. 
quite Cool and Pleasant During the Afternoon. Some Prisoners Leave at 
about 5 o’cl. Very Hot In the Evening Have Cooked Rice and Molasses for 
Supper. 


© A James H. Dunmire, Co. C, 57th Regt., was promoted to corporal May 
1, 1865; but there is no proof of identity. See also Sept. 26, when prisoners 
had been moved from Andersonville to Florence, S. C. 

* As events proved, this story was false. Orders were received Sept. 5 to 
evacuate Camp Sumpter immediately. Millen, Ga., had been selected Aug. 5 
for a new prison; but since this was still unfinished, prisoners were sent 
to Charleston and Savannah temporarily. 

“= BATES, II, 265 (Co. C): “Rickert, Edwin H. . . . Missing at Spottsyl- 
vania C. H., May 12, 1864.” Hospital Register: “8499 Bicklet EH 57 CO I 
Sept 11 64”; BATES, II, 282 (Co. K): “Bicket, E. H. .. . Died at Ander- 
sonville, Ga., September 11, ’64—grave, 8,499.” Possibly the two are the same. 
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SEPTEMBER SUNDAY,11 1864 
Get up at daybreak and Find a Beautiful morning, Cool and Pleasant. Some 
five or six Dechmts leave for Exchange at about 6 o’cl. Sell out all My 
Tobacco this Morning and have about 44 Dollars In Money. 
Have Broiled Rice, Molasses and Corn-Bread for Breakfast. 
Eat some Fresh Beef and Broiled Rice for Dinner. 
Have orders at 3 o’cl to fall In to leave and Pack up and cross the Brook, 


lay around until dark waiting on the train. Have no rations Except some 
Rice—Beef. 


SEPTEMBER MONDAY, 12 1864 
Get up at 4 o’cl after Sleeping out all night waiting on the Train. 
Cross the brook at 5 o’cl Give Sergnt Dempsey™ 2 dols and buy 2 Corn 
Dodgers for 60 cts and go Back to the Detachment. They commence going 
out the Gate at 6 o’cl and my detachment gets out and takes the train at 
7 o’cl. Have about two days Rations of Corn Bread and Pork. The burial 
party reports 8610 buried up to this Date.” 


SEPTEMBER TUESDAY,13 1864 


Get to Macon this Morning at 7 o’cl go on through Augusta and Columbia. 
Have the toothache and my Jaw Beals So that I can’t Eat. 


SEPTEMBER WEDNESDAY, 14 1864 


Take a Branch to No. Carolina My Jaw Breaks at 3 o’cl and I feel 
Greatly Relieved. Run to Florence. 


SEPTEMBER THURSDAY,15 1864 


Get to Florence this Morning at 3 o’cl and find 5 or six train of prisoners 
there. Stay on the train until toward noon when we Start out on the Switch 
and the car that I am on breaks and we all jump out. They remove the 
obstruction and we get on the train and go about a mile from Florence 


and go in Camp, but don’t draw any Rations. Fix up a kind of a Shanty 
and lay down. 


SEPTEMBER FRIDAY,16 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl after having a very good sleep. 
Draw some little Corn Meal about a pint and make Some Mush. Buy a 
little Squash for dinner. 
The guard very Good to us. 


SEPTEMBER SATURDAY, 17 1864 


Get up at 4 o’cl after a good Nights Rest. Drawed some little Corn Meal 
last night and Have Some More Mush for Breakfast without salt. Some 
one Having Stole My Salt. 

Bake Myself a Dodger for dinner. Draw some rice this afternoon about 
a pint. Buy a 25 cts worth of apples today. 


* Sergt. Sanford P. Dempsey, Co. K, 57th Regt. See also Dec. 10, 1864; 
Feb. 27, 1865. 

“ According to the Hospital Register, grave 8611 was that of M. Whipple, 
Co. D, 22d N. Y. Cavalry, buried Sept. 13. 

“In South Carolina. Erection of the stockade had been ordered Sept. 12; 
and the prison was uncompleted when the prisoners arrived. On Sept. 21, 
6,000 prisoners were reported confined on the race course at Florence. See 
Oct. 2, when the prisoners were moved into the stockade. 
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SEPTEMBER SUNDAY,18 1864 


Get up a 6 o’cl and Broil some Rice for breakfast. Start out and buy 50 
cts worth of apples and eat them. 

Have some Broiled Beans for Dinner. Draw some Beans, Bacon™ and 
Salt for Rations 

Have sweet potatoes for Supper. Rains a little During the Evening. 


SEPTEMBER MONDAY,19 1864 

Get up at 6 o’cl, Eat Breakfast of Broiled Rice and Sweet Potatoes at 
7 o’cl Draw some little Beans and Rice and Bacon for Rations. Eat Some 
Squash for Dinner. 

Buy 2 doz. apples Some Corn Bread and Sweet Potatoes, the whole 
amounting to Some 3 dol. 

Eat for Supper Broiled Rice and Sweet Potatoes, Bread 

Pleasant and Cool During the Day, 


SEPTEMBER TUESDAY,20 1864 
Get up at 6 ocl eat Breakfast of Broiled Beans and Some Corn Bread at 
8 o’cl. Buy one Doz. little apples for 25 cts 
Eat for Dinner some Rice and Sweet-Potatoes. 
Have for Supper More Broiled Beans and Some Corn-Bread 
Bought 3 cups of Corn Meal and paid a Dollar. Draw for Rations a little 
Pork a little Rice, a little Beans &c 


SEPTEMBER WEDNESDAY, 21 1864 
Get up at 8 o’cl. Eat breakfast of Broiled Beans at 9 ocl Showery all day. 
Feel quite unwell. Draw for Rations a little Flour, Corn Meal, bacon, Salt 
and a little Rice. 
Eat for Dinner at 3 o’cl. Some Corn Bread, Meat and Gravy. The fellows 
are all complaining about Small Rations. 
Have no Supper. 


SEPTEMBER THURSDAY, 22 1864 
Get up at 7 ocl, eat for Breakfast at 9 ocl Broiled Beans. 
Draw Rations of a little Beans, a little Rice a little Meal, Flour, salt, 
pork, &c. 
Eat dinner of Broiled Rice and corn bread at 2 o’cl. Have no Supper Is 
Showery all day. 


SEPTEMBER FRIDAY, 23 1864 
Get up at 7 o’cl. Rains Very heavy this Morning and wets our tent 
through. Rains Some during nearly all day. Buy 50 cts worth of sweet 
potatoes. Draw for Rations at 1 ocl some little beans Rice Meal Salt Have 
Supper at 6 ocl of Broiled Rice cool and Pleasant this Evening. 


SEPTEMBER SATURDAY, 24 1864 


Get up at 8 o’cl, eat breakfast of Broiled Beans at 8 o’cl. Have a Shower 
of Rain at 11 ocl Have for Dinner some Beans and a Potatoe. 

Draw rations of a Small piece of Fresh Beef a little Rice and Meal, Salt. 
Have for supper a few sweet potatoes. Cool and pleasant this evening. 


® Meat rations become conspicuously rare. This bacon ration ends Sept. 22; 
beef is issued Sept. 24-27, Oct. 3-5, Nov. 12-13 and 17-20. No meat is men- 
_— thereafter except on Jan. 5, 1865. (See HESSELTINE, pp. 156 and 

8.) 
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SEPTEMBER SUNDAY, 25 1864 


Get up at 5% ocl. Eat breakfast of Broiled Potatoes and rice at 7 o’cl. 
Was quite Cold during last night and toward morning. Draw rations of 
Fresh Beef at 11 o’cl. gets quite warm toward noon. 

Buy 5 pts of Corn Meal at 10 cts = 50 cts, bake some Corn Bread and 
have some Fresh Beef and Corn Bread for dinner. Draw nothing but Fresh 
Beef today. Move my traps down to McKnights & Shannons” and quarter 
there. feel about half Sick all day. 


SEPTEMBER MONDAY, 26 1864 


Get up at 6 o’cl. Was quite Cold last Night. Have Corn Bread and Gravy 
for Breakfast. Broiled Rice for Dinner. Draw Corn Meal, Salt, Rice &c 
for Rations. 

Buy 25 cts worth of Sweet Potatoes, 45 cts worth of Corn Bread and 20 
— apples, miscellaneous items 20 cts. Have for Supper Broiled Rice 
at 5 o’cl. 

Have a loaf of bread Stolen, Suspicions Resting on Jas Dunmire. Feell 
Some little better today although have a Severe Head ache. 

News of leaving for Charleston. 


SEPTEMBER TUESDAY, 27 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl after a Restless Night. Cold last-night. Have a little 
Breakfast of Mush at 7 o’cl, but not Half Enough for a Meal. Gets quite 
warm toward 10 o’cl. Feel quite well this morning. 
Confederate Rations Still getting smaller. 
Have a little broiled rice for dinner. 
Draw a little Meal and Fresh Beef. 


SEPTEMBER WEDNESDAY, 28 1864 
Get up at 5 o’cl. Eat Breakfast of a little Corn Bread and Rice. Draw 
rations of a little Meal and Beans & Salt. Have some Dinner of Sweet 
Potatoes at 1 o’cl. Have supper of Sweet Potatoes at 7 o’cl. 
Have a little Rain during the Evening. 


SEPTEMBER THURSDAY, 29 1864 


Get up at 5 o’cl, eat Breakfast of Sweet Potatoes and Corn-Bread at 8 
o’cl. Draw Corn Meal and Molasses. Quite warm and Favors Rain. Have 
Some little Soup for Dinner. 

A Great Many Taking oath of allegiance to the C. S. Govnt.™ 

Draw Half a Sweet Potatoe today to Add to our Rations. 


SEPTEMBER FRIDAY, 30 1864 


Get up at 5 ocl. Eat Breakfast of a few Broiled Sweet Potatoes at 7 o’cl. 
Draw a little Meal, Rice, Beans, Salt today. Have Dinner of Rice at 1 ocl. 
Very warm during the afternoon. 

Buy a Dodger at 40 cts for Supper. 

More Men Taking the oath today. 

Draw half of a Sweet Potatoe today. 


(Diary to be continued in October issue.) 


™ Seret. A. D. McKnight, Co. B, 57th Regt. See also Dec. 7, 8, 1864; Mar. 
14, 1865. Shannon is mentioned again on Oct. 23 and Dec. 11. 

* See also Sept. 30, Oct. 4, 14, Nov. 4, 5. Those who took this oath were 
known : ~_—_cs Yanks” (see Nov. 17, Dec. 18, 23, 25). See MCELROY, 
pp. 550-552. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENsS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


MEETING of the council was held from four to six on the 

afternoon of May 10, in the executive offices of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission in Harrisburg, fol- 
lowing the sessions of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies. The meeting was presided over by President Forten- 
baugh. Council members attending included Messrs. James, Russ, 
Oliphant, Webb, Williams, Heckman, Selsam, Rosenberger, Ste- 
vens, Hamilton, Miss Frances Dorrance, and Secretary Klein. 

Dr. Rosenberger reported on the completion of the manuscript 
for the forthcoming pamphlet in the new series devoted to provid- 
ing material of general interest on certain outstanding phases of 
Pennsylvania history. Dr. Russell Gilbert of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity is the author of the first in the series, dealing with the 
Pennsylvania Germans. The council approved final allocation of 
funds necessary for printing it. A manuscript for a second bulletin 
on the story of the Quakers in Pennsylvania’s history, written by 
Dr. William Comfort, noted authority on William Penn and the 
Quaker element, was presented for consideration. Publication of 
this second pamphlet will depend upon reactions to our first ven- 
ture into this new field. The pamphlet on the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man will go to press shortly and should be available within a short 
time. It will sell for fifty cents a copy, and members are urged to 
assist in disposing of the original edition of one thousand copies. 
It may be purchased directly from the office of the secretary, al- 
though Dr. Fortenbaugh has agreed to take charge of general 
distribution through the printer at Gettysburg. 

There was considerable discussion as to the place of meeting 
for the regular annual meeting this fall. An invitation from Mr. 
Kirke Bryan of The Historical Society of Montgomery County to 
hold the gathering at Norristown was seconded by Dr. Homer T. 
Rosenberger, a native of the county. After some discussion of the 
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possibility of holding a meeting in northwestern Pennsylvania, the 
invitation to meet at Norristown was accepted by the council. Sug- 
gestions for the program are in order and might be forwarded to 
either President Fortenbaugh, or to Dr. Rosenberger, chairman of 
the program committee. 

Dr. Stevens reported briefly upon the $50,000 special research 
item in the budget of the Historical and Museum Commission and 
emphasized that at the proper time a committee representing the 
association would be appointed to codperate in plans for develop- 
ing this important program. The committee appointments will be 
made by President Fortenbaugh. 

The secretary was directed to write Governor James H. Duff, 
urging again that a professional historian connected with one of 
the college or university departments of history be appointed to 
one of the vacancies on the Historical and Museum Commission. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

The most important event in the historical society world in the 
past few months was the state-wide meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies which convened at the Penn- 
Harris Hotel on May 10, with President Floyd Hoenstine of 
Hollidaysburg presiding. The morning session was devoted to a 
general discussion of ways and means of improving the organiza- 
tion of the Federation. Many suggestions were advanced and it 
was agreed that the objectives of the organization as set forth in 
the original constitution over forty years ago need to be rephrased 
and restated in the light of present day conditions in the historical 
affairs of the state. A committee on constitutional revision has 
been appointed with Messrs. Louis Heizmann, J. Martin Stroup, 
and Roy F. Nichols as members. This committee will consider the 
possibility of a reorganization of the Federation structure prior 
to the annual meeting for 1948. 

The luncheon session was followed by a talk by Dr. Edward 
P. Alexander, Director of Education for Colonial Williamsburg, 
on “Making Use of Local History.” The talk introduced a docu- 
mentary historical film, in sound and technicolor, on “Eighteenth 
Century Life in Colonial Williamsburg.” Incidentally, this film, 
produced and distributed by the Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, New York, is obtainable for historical society and edu- 
cational meetings for the cost of its transportation. 
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The meeting was attended by some one hundred and fifty per- 
sons representing a wide range of the historical societies in the 
state. Virtually every active county society was represented by one 
or more delegates. The Pennsylvania Historical Junto of Wash- 
ington, D. C., sent an automobile load of members, headed by the 
president, Colonel Kephart, a Bucks County native. New societies 
welcomed into the Federation included the Westmoreland County 
Historical Society, the Centre County Historical Society, the Mer- 
cer County Historical Society, the Shippensburg Historical So- 
ciety, and the Historical Society of the Lutheran Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 

The all-day meeting ended with a business session and election 
of officers. Activities of historical societies had been submitted for 
review by a committee on awards concerned with the annual 
Award of Merit made to historical societies for outstanding and 
new accomplishments during the year. The Historical Society of 
York County, the Monroe County Historical Society, the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society, and the Mifflin County Histori- 
cal Society were given awards by the committee headed by Miss 
Nell Stevens, assistant state librarian. The York countians were 
commended for their work in reorganizing their collections and 
making them more useful, and for promoting public interest in 
York County history, as well as for becoming an outstanding de- 
pository. Monroe County was praised for its school program and 
for arousing greater public interest in history. The Lancaster so- 
ciety was deserving of an award for its increased activity in creat- 
ing public interest and making Lancaster County history better 
known to the people of the county. The Mifflin County Society 
was given an award for renewing its county-wide examination 
contest in local history, based upon a series of articles on Mifflin 
County history appearing in the Lewistown Sentinel. 

Resolutions were presented by Miss Frances Dorrance, chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions, urging Governor Duff to con- 
sider the possibility of reviving the projected public records, mu- 
seum, and history building originally considered as a William 
Penn memorial structure. Condolences and regret at news of the 
death of Judge Frank Trexler, former Federation President and 
long-time head of the Lehigh County Historical Society, were ex- 
pressed. Opposition to a bill before the Assembly which would 
permit the state to acquire the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
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sylvania was expressed on the ground that it constituted a dan- 
gerous precedent. By official resolution, and in recognition of his 
many services over a long period of time, Harrold E. Gillingham 
was made a President Emeritus of the Federation. 

The committee on nominations made up of Bruce A. Hunt, chair- 
man, Arch P. Akeley, and Leo Wilt presented its report through 
Mr. Wilt in the absence of the chairman. Mr. Floyd Hoenstine 
was elected President. First Vice-President is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hensyl, Berwick; Second Vice-President, Charles F. Jenkins, 
Philadelphia ; Third Vice-President, Louis J. Heizmann, Reading ; 
Fourth Vice-President, Robert Bates, Meadville. Dr. S. K. Stevens 
was reelected executive secretary, as were Merle H. Deardorff as 
treasurer, and Miss Dolores J. Malloy, assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Earle Forrest of Washington, Pennsylvania, was named as a new 
member to the executive committee. 

The feeling of those present was that it was not only one of the 
best attended but generally one of the most successful Federation 
meetings. Mr. Hoenstine brings to the Federation presidency an 
active leader who has had several years of successful leadership 
in historical society work in Blair County. He has the interest, the 
grasp of local and state history, and the understanding of practi- 
cal needs of the historical societies to provide an outstanding ad- 
ministration. There is a general feeling that the scope of the Fed- 
eration’s work should be broadened and that it should be brought 
into closer touch with the membership of the societies rather than 
confining contacts to officers of the societies alone. Regional meet- 
ings, wider circulation of news about society happenings, clarifi- 
cation and restatement of basic Federation objectives, followed up 
by practical steps to make them effective are some of the ideas 
which Mr. Hoenstine hopes to put into action within the next year. 


An important opportunity will soon be presented to the histori- 
cal societies to help in placing more emphasis upon local history in 
the elementary school curriculum of the state. The Department of 
Public Instruction has embarked upon a general reorganization of 
this phase of the public school work of the state. It is directed by 
Dr. Laversia Powers, director of the elementary division of the 
department. Dr. Powers already has conferred with Dr. Stevens 
regarding the problem. If present plans materialize, it is hoped 
that in at least a majority of the counties where there is an active 
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historical society a joint committee can be set up representative of 
the society and the elementary school teachers of the county. This 
committee will plan ways and means of utilizing local history in 
the schools, either in terms of visual education or booklets and 
informational materials. 


A business meeting reorganizing the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archaeology was held at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on 
May 10. The society has been largely dormant for the war years 
though continuing the publication of its quarterly, the Pennsyl- 
vania Archaeologist. Incidentally, this magazine under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Claude Schaeffer, anthropologist of the Historical and 
Museum Commission, has become one of the leading publications 
of its kind in the country and a credit to the society. Mr. Richard 
Wright of Erie was elected president of the archaeologists and 
Leo Wilt of Towanda is the new secretary. Dr. Schaeffer was 
continued as editor of the magazine but to be assisted by an edi- 
torial board in order that he may devote more time to field archae- 
ological investigation in the state. The society is campaigning tor 
membership and will welcome contacts and suggestions. 


We have further information concerning the codperation be- 
tween the Wayne County Historical Society and the Honesdale 
Woman’s Club mentioned in our previous issue. The Honesdale 
club is an active organization interested in civic betterment, and 
it approached the Historical Society on possible ways in which it 
might help that organization in some worthy endeavor such as in- 
creasing membership, redecorating the society building, or im- 
proving the Stourbridge Lion building. The society decided to ac- 
cept the proffered aid in gaining new members. The club then 
appointed a committee of six and assigned each a definite district 
for canvassing. The result was a total of 172 new memberships 
and 28 life memberships. Personal solicitation proved the way to 
get the members rather than a mail canvass. The club is continu- 
ing its interest by sponsoring a county-wide historical essay con- 
test. The present total membership of the Wayne County organiza- 
tion is now 343, an excellent record for one of the smallest counties 
in terms of population. This program should suggest possibilities 
to others. 
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The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society will be 
provided with new headquarters and a place to house its collections 
as a result of acquisition of the Judge John B. Elkins estate by 
Indiana State Teachers College. The March meeting of the society 
was held jointly with the D.A.R. “Old Carpenter Tools” was the 
subject presented to the April meeting by Mr. Earl Shaffer. The 
society has planned an historical tour to Bushy Run Park for 
July. The opening meeting for the fall, on September 4, has been 
called “Civil War Night,” and will be devoted to Indiana County 
history in relation to the war. 


The Erie County Historical Society has published its Gold Star 
Honor Roll, World War II, Erie County, a record of the men and 
women from Erie County who died in the service of their country 
during the last war. It has been made available through the work 
of the society’s military records committee, headed by Mrs. Her- 
bert R. Spencer. 


Leo Wilt, president of the Bradford County Historical Society, 
has succeeded in securing from the Bradford County Selective 
Service Board duplicates of certain records which contain the basic 
data concerning service of Bradford County men in World War 
II. We have a feeling that while perhaps not as much was done as 
the perfectionist would desire, the historical societies of the state 
have preserved more World War II material of value than was 
the case in World War I. 


The sixty-sixth annual meeting of The Bucks County Histori- 
cal Society was held at Doylestown in the auditorium of the Elkins 
Building on the afternoon of May 3. Three special papers were 
read. Horace Mather Lippincott’s paper was titled the “Bolton 
Farm ;” “The Hexenkopf School of Bedminister Township” was 
read by Col. Calvin Kephart, president of the Pennsylvania Junto 
in Washington. “Nineteenth Century Farm Maps of Bucks 
County” was the subject of the paper by Edward Barnsley, presi- 
dent of the Bucks society. The report of the president was full of 
interesting facts about the progress of the Doylestown organiza- 
tion. A new and modern catalogue case has been purchased by the 
society to permit better organization and care of the growing 
manuscript collections and library. A professionally-trained cata- 
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loguer will properly index every printed publication in the society’s 
library. Repair of the first nine volumes of the Doylestown Demo- 
crat has been completed. These papers date back to 1817 and are 
one of the most valued possessions of the society. The work was 
done by the Emery Record Preserving Company. In addition to 
binding its own files, the society acquired photostat copies of miss- 
ing issues. Copies of the Proceedings of the Bucks society, vol- 
umes one to eight, are still obtainable ; also available are The Bible 
in Iron, Ancient Carpenter Tools, and Place Names in Bucks 
County. 


The April 26 meeting of The Historical Society of Montgomery 
County featured a paper by Mrs. A. Irvin Supplee, on “Gulf 
Mills and Rebel Hill,” concerned particularly with the old build- 
ings and historical locations of the area. Eugene A. Cox spoke on 
the subject of heraldry in Montgomery County. Twenty-eight new 
members were added to the society rolls at the last annual meeting. 
The society is making a special drive to secure old paintings, prints, 
and photographs for its collections. 


The March 28 meeting of The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania was held at the University of Pittsburgh Cathedral 
of Learning. A tour of the Nationality Rooms, with an introduc- 
tory address, was the feature of the meeting held on a Friday 
evening. 


A well attended meeting of the Washington County Historical 
Society was held at its headquarters building, the LeMoyne House, 
in Washington, Pennsylvania. Mr. Earle Forrest presided. Dr. 
Stevens, state historian, spoke on the subject, “Why Preserve 
Local History?” The Washington society has made many im- 
provements in restoring the LeMoyne House in the past two years. 
The property is one of the finest specimens of early architecture 
in western Pennsylvania, once owned by Dr. LeMoyne, noted 
abolitionist leader and the owner and builder of the first crematory 
in the United States. The society recently received a bequest of 
several thousand dollars for further development of its museum 
and building projects. 


“The Growth of the Philadelphia Archdiocese” was the subject 
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of an address delivered by the Rev. William L. Lallous, S.T.D., 
on May 9, before the Catholic Philopatrian Literary Institute and 


the American Catholic Historical Society at the Institute in 
Philadelphia. 


“Firemarks and the Volunteer Firemen and Their Engines” was 
the address presented by Linden T. Harris before the April 15 
meeting of The Chester County Historical Society. At the May 20 
meeting the program was devoted to “Going to School to Dr. 
Green.” On March 18, the program topic was presented by Ernest 
A. Cramer, president of the Philadelphia chapter of the National 
Association of Watch and Clock Collectors, on “Time and Time 
Pieces.” 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Preservation of Landmarks was held at The House of the 
Colonial Dames, 1630 Latimer Street, Philadelphia, on March 26. 
Following brief reports, G. Edwin Brumbaugh spoke on “The 
Buildings of the Ephrata Kloster, Relic of Mediaevalism.” The 
presentation was illustrated with lantern slides showing the work 
of restoration now under way at Ephrata. 


“Papers of the McSherry Family” was the subject of the talk 
by Thomas C. McSherry of Littlestown before the Adams County 
Historical Society at its April 1 meeting. The McSherry family 
was active in state and national affairs during the early nineteenth 
century. “Highways of Eastern Pennsylvania” was the paper for 
the March 4 meeting, given by George W. Baker of Abbottstown. 
On May 6, the Adams countians visited the home of Miss Edna 
Albert for a talk on “Papers of the Albert Family.” 


The Saturday excursions conducted by the City History So- 
ciety of Philadelphia were resumed on May 3, with a visit to Ken- 
sington Methodist Church at Richmond and Marlborough Streets. 
This church was founded in 1801 and is the third-oldest in the 
city. On May 17, historic New Castle on the Delaware was visited. 
On May 31, the Woman’s Medical College and Hospital, founded 
in 1850, was visited. The June 14 tour was to the Walt Whitman 
House at 428 Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey. 
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New officers of the Snyder County Historical Society for 1947 
include Dr. George E. Fisher, as president; Mrs. Oliver A. Glace, 
first vice-president; Dewey S. Herrold, second vice-president ; 
William M. Schnure, third vice-president; Dr. William A. Russ, 
Jr., fourth vice-president, and Dr. Russell W. Gilbert, fifth vice- 
president. The secretary-treasurer is Edgar L. Swartzlander. The 
Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin, Volume II, Number 8, 
has just been issued. It contains three most interesting papers. Ira 
L. Yoder’s paper on “The Snyder County Agricultural Extension 
Association” is a valuable survey of the development of the ex- 
tension service in that county since 1919. If similar surveys could 
be prepared for other counties they would constitute a worthwhile 
historical record. “The Kentucky Rifle and Its Snyder County 
Makers” is the title of a second paper. It is unfortunate that the 
term “Kentucky Rifle” is applied to a rifle made in Snyder County. 
How long will it be before at least Pennsylvanians will use the 
term “Pennsylvania Rifle’ when referring to this weapon? “The 
History of the Old Distilleries in Snyder County” is a reminder 
of the days when there were more distilleries than grist mills in 
the typical Pennsylvania frontier community. The Snyder coun- 
tians are deserving of hearty congratulations on continuing this 
publication series. 


“Colonial Architecture in Southeastern Pennsylvania” was the 
subject of the address by the well-known architect, G. Edwin 
Brumbaugh, before the annual meeting of the Pottstown Histori- 
cal Society on May 26. Mr. Brumbaugh is an outstanding authority 
in his field and a brilliant speaker. Without unduly advertising his 
services, we do wish to remind those in search of program speakers 
that Mr. Brumbaugh has a most interesting story to tell before 
any historical gathering. 


The spring meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held on May 17, at Plymouth Meeting House, Plymouth Meeting. 
“Plymouth Meeting in History and Legend” was the address by 
George C. Corson, while Dr. Thomas E. Drake spoke on “Anti- 
slavery Friends near Plymouth Meeting.” Those attending the 
meeting were welcomed by Mr. Carroll L. Corson. 
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The May 13 meeting of The Historical Society of Frank- 
ford was addressed by Edna R. Worrell on “Some Account of 
Frederick Turner (1810-1848), Early Printer and Publisher of 
Philadelphia.” 


The April issue of The Pennsylvanian, bulletin of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Junto, has an interesting article on Ole Bull’s 
colony in Potter County. Katherine Perry Dorfield discussed “Ole 
Bull: Life and Times,” at the March 20 meeting of The Lycoming 
Historical Society. The Lycoming Society recently celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary. During 1946, the society building on West 
Fourth Street in Williamsport attracted over 3,000 visitors, a fine 
record for an institution operating without a paid staff. 


William A. Hunter, member of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission research staff, addressed the recently or- 
ganized Mercer County Historical society at its April meeting, on 
the subject of Shenango Town, Indian settlement in the county 
in the period 1750-85. The society is meeting in the court house, 
and the president, Dr. Morgan Barnes, has planned a very active 
expansion of the program in the next year. 


“The Society of Friends in Lancaster County” was the topic 
discussed before the Lancaster County Historical Society at its 
March 7 meeting. On May 2, Thomas D. Cope of the University 
of Pennsylvania spoke on “The Mason and Dixon Line in Rela- 
tion to Lancaster County.” 


At the first meeting of the newly organized Westmoreland 
County Historical Society, held in the court house at Greensburg, 
the society was presented with a collection of Stephen Foster ma- 
terial accumuiated by David L. Yount. According to Mr. Yount, 
Foster lived in Greensburg for about nine months at the old Fisher 
House, a local inn. His wife and child lived in Greensburg for 
some time. James Gregg presided at the meeting. 


W. Ralph Appenzaller has been elected president of the Kit- 
tochtinny Historical Society, the equivalent of a Franklin County 
society, replacing the late J. H. Stoner of Waynesboro, who served 
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the society for many years. Arthur W. Gillan of Chambersburg is 
secretary. 


Dr. C. Valentine Kirby, for many years head of art education in 
the Department of Public Instruction, was a recent speaker before 
the Dauphin County Historical Society on the history of the Har- 
risburg Art Association. At the April meeting, Miss Avis M. 
Cauley read a paper, prepared originally by the late William B. 
McCaleb, on the history of the Pennsylvania railroad. At the May 
19 meeting, Gus Steinmetz discussed “Newspapers of Dauphin 
County.” 


The “History of the Port of Philadelphia,” illustrated with 
lantern slides, was presented by M. Joseph McCosker before the 
City History Society of Philadelphia at its April 16 meeting. Mr. 
McCosker is the director of the Atwater Kent Museum and has 
made a special study of the history of the famous port. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 

Pennsylvania is faced with what may be its last opportunity to 
record and recover its surviving folk song and music and its folk 
tales. These traditions and traditional arts are a very important 
link with the past, in fact the only oral links which exist today. 
They are original sources and yet frequently neglected by the 
average professional or amateur historian. Few states have a 
richer store of this material than Pennsylvania. And few have 
done less to preserve it. The authors who are currently engaged 
in endeavoring to compile material for the forthcoming anthology 
to be published by the University of Pennsylvania Press have 
been driven to the point of desperation in trying to unearth ma- 
terial. Pennsylvania, we are not happy to report, lags far behind 
its sister states in this field. Today, the largest folklore society in 
the nation is that in our neighbor state of New York. Why should 
not Pennsylvania have at least some expression of interest in the 
field? The subject is one of vital importance because the older 
generation of canal boatmen, lumbermen, and others who provide 
the last direct link with a more formative era in our history are 
passing every day. 
Folk art is not like that made with the hands, and does not live 
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long after its cultivators are gone. Wherever the few collectors 
who have worked in the field have been in this state they realize 
all too keenly that they have been dealing with the last preservers 
of a truly important inheritance. Folk singers and players and 
tellers of folk tales are passing and never can be replaced. 

The writer makes a joint plea with Samuel P. Bayard, 201 
Sparks Building, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
and J. A. Evanson, Board of Public Education, Forbes Street and 
Bellefield Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, for information from any per- 
son who may know of the existence of folk singers or others who 
have any remnants of folk music or folklore. The name, age, and 
location of the person who can sing or play or relate folk tales of 
the early days should be provided. If the person is a musician, it 
will be helpful to know whether or not he can read music and what 
instrument he can play. Either this office, or Mr. Bayard, or Mr. 
Evanson may be contacted. 

The Committee on Research in Folklore, of the American Folk- 
lore Society, annually publishes in The Journal of American Folk- 
lore a list of folklore projects which are in progress. The writing 
of books, monographs, special studies, library research, and field 
collecting are included. Folklorists are requested to send informa- 
tion on their current activities to Herbert Halpert, 60 West Win- 
ter Street, Delaware, Ohio, before September 10. 


John Wilkes Booth, Oilman is the title of a new book by Ernest 
C. Miller, Box One, Warren, available through the Exposition 
Press, One Spruce Street, New York City 7. Mr. Miller is the 
author of several books and articles on unusual aspects of the his- 
tory of the oil regions. 


Pennsylvania Dutch Recipe Frakturs, containing eight sheets of 
Pennsylvania German recipes printed within the framework of 
fraktur designs, has been published by Adele Hostetter Hershey 
and Ruth Hershey Irion, Schlecter’s Printers, Allentown. The 
volume of Pennsylvania German material is growing at a rapid 
pace as the nation appears in the midst of a veritable Pennsylvania 
German art and culture craze. The recent great interest in this 
peculiar phase of the folk art and culture of one important seg- 
ment of the state’s population has revealed much that is of great 
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interest and importance. It serves, however, to emphasize the im- 
portance of turning the spotlight on other phases of the folklife of 
the commonwealth. 


The old restored blacksmith shop at Caledonia State Park, once 
owned by Thaddeus Stevens, has been leased by John Lippy, Jr., 
of Gettysburg. It will be operated by Mr. Lippy as another in his 
growing chain of historical monuments managed for tourist appeal. 


The Indiana Countian, Indiana County newspaper, has been 
running some very interesting articles on historic old farms and 
farm houses in that region. In Wisconsin, the state historical so- 
ciety embarked some time ago on a program to single out century- 
old farms and give them some distinctive recognition. This is a 
thought worth consideration by those interested in the agricultural 
history of this state. 


Writing of agriculture reminds us that Dr. S. W. Fletcher, re- 
tired dean of the School of Agriculture at The Pennsylvania State 
College, is now actively engaged in preparing a history of agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania. This is a work of the utmost importance 
and anyone having suggestions as to sources would, no doubt, find 
Dr. Fletcher welcoming them. A few articles on phases of the 
subject by Dr. Fletcher have appeared in the Pennsylvania Farmer. 


John B. Reynolds, well-known Meadville banker and historian 
author of In French Creek Valley, published in 1938, died at his 
Meadville home on May 4. Mr. Reynolds had in his possession 
one of the most valuable collections of northwestern Pennsylvania 
historical materials to be found in the region, which had been 
accumulated since his grandfather’s day. Three times a mayor of 
Meadville, Mr. Reynolds also helped to make history. His home, 
sometimes known as the Baldwin House, was built by Supreme 
Court Justice Baldwin, and was one of the historic buildings of 
the region. 


Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach recently presented to the Free Library 
of Philadelphia his collection of over eight hundred early Ameri- 
can children’s books. It is the outstanding collection of its kind 
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and includes such rarities as Cotton Mather’s Spiritual Milk for 
Boston Babes. It contains many rare Pennsylvania imprints. 


Edward Millman began recently in Pittsburgh his paintings 
which will tell the “Story of Steel,” for the Gimbel Pennsylvania 
Art Collection. The Gimbel Collection aims to create for Pennsyl- 
vania and the nation a picture of contemporary life in the state 
and is scheduled for completion this autumn. It will be exhibited 
in the state for two years, and then throughout the nation, follow- 
ing which it will become the property of the state, under direction 
of an art advisory board appointed by the governor. 


On March 10, the New Century Club in Philadelphia celebrated 
its seventieth anniversary. This particular woman’s club was the 
first in the United States to receive a charter, and thereby rates 
another Philadelphia and Pennsylvania first. Formation of the 
club followed the impetus given Philadelphia women’s interests 
and accomplishments in the Centennial Exposition of 1876. Its 
first meeting was held on February 8, 1877. Some of Philadel- 
phia’s most distinguished women have served as presidents of the 
New Century Club during its seventy years. 


Frederick Woltman of the New York World-Telegram, who 
won this year’s Pulitzer prize for distinguished reporting on Com- 
munist activities, is a graduate and former professor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Thus for the second year, Pennsylvania has 
had some connection with a Pulitzer prize. Last year the Scranton 
Times won the Pulitzer award for the most distinguished public 
service by an American newspaper. This was the first time a Penn- 
sylvania newspaper had ever won a Pulitzer award, so far as we 
can determine. 


Interested western Pennsylvanians have organized a group 
known as the Westmoreland Rifles. Recently a shoot was held at 
which many of these old rifles were fired in competition, as in days 
of old on the frontier. Old Westmoreland in the later days of the 
frontier was an important center for making Pennsylvania rifles, 
mistakenly known as Kentucky rifles after the War of 1812, and 
the organization of this group is quite appropriate. The name also 
associates this section with the famed Westmoreland Rifles of 
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Revolutionary days, when sharpshooters from the region made 
many a Britisher bite the dust. 


The Bureau of Business Research of the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. This is the pioneer business research organization in the 
nation and another Pennsylvania first. 


Yet another first for the state is the Pennsylvania Legislative 
Correspondents Association in Harrisburg. It is an organization 
representing the newspaper correspondents stationed on Capitol 
Hill and was founded by twenty-five newspapermen at the Capitol 
in January, 1895. It is the oldest legislative correspondents asso- 
ciation of this type in the United States. 


Mercy Hospital in Pittsburgh, founded by the Catholic Sisters 
of Mercy, celebrated its one hundredth anniversary from May 10 
to 14. Notable doctors and surgeons from all over the nation at- 
tended the observance and Governor James H. Duff was a princi- 
pal speaker. 


' The village of Philipsburg in Centre County will celebrate its one 

hundred and fiftieth anniversary beginning July 20. Various days 
from Sunday to Friday are given over to special events. July 23 is 
Founder’s Day and featured is an historical parade. Exhibits of 
historical material, including rooms furnished with period furni- 
ture, will give a further historical flavor to the commemoration. 


The centennial of the incorporation of the city of Reading was 
celebrated March 19. Governor James H. Duff and Mayor Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin, of Baltimore, were the principal speakers. 
Reading’s bicentennial, commemorating the laying out of the town 
in 1748, will be celebrated next year. A committee is now at work 
on plans for this celebration. 


Another Pennsylvania literary figure of distinction died on Feb- 
ruary 25, in the person of Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill. One of the 
nation’s best known and most prolific authors, Mrs. Hill died at 
Swarthmore, her home since 1902. Mrs. Hill had almost com- 
pleted her eightieth novel when death claimed her. Her most 
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popular book, The Enchanted Barn, was published in 1937. She 
was the author of at least three other “best sellers” during her life- 
time. Her last book was published on January 8, just a month be- 
fore her death, and was entitled Where Two Ways Met. Pub- 
lishers’ reports indicate the sale of nearly four million copies of 
Mrs. Hill’s books in the United States. Mrs. Hill was born at 
Wellsville, New York, in 1865, just across the New York State 
boundary, but her residence in Swarthmore since 1902 definitely 
ranks her as a Pennsylvania author. 


Governor Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio proclaimed April 6 to 12 
as Ohio History Week in that state. The purpose of the week, ac- 
cording to the official proclamation, was “that a better knowledge 
of the state’s history may be enjoyed by all.” 


The Abraham Lincoln Association, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Springfield, Illinois, solicits information concerning the pres- 
ent private ownership and location of any document composed by 
Abraham Lincoln, whether or not it has been published hitherto. 
Documents in public institutions are readily accessible, but many 
of those held by individuals have not been located to date. The 
preparation of a complete edition of Lincoln’s writings from origi- 
nal sources will be greatly facilitated by information leading to 
procurement of photostatic copies of documents held by private 
individuals. Acknowledgment of assistance will be fully made upon 
publication. 


Our attention has been called recently to the Great Lakes His- 
torical Society, organized in 1944 under sponsorship of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. It is another of the regional type of historical 
organizations which are coming to the front in the local history 
field. They seek to unite the common historical interests of an area, 
disregarding state or county political lines. Alva Bradley has been 
the president of the society since its founding. Membership is 
drawn from twenty-two states, with the mid-western states leading. 
Apparently it has attracted little Pennsylvania support, though the 
society has been active in the movement to preserve the U.S.S. 
Michigan or Wolverine at Erie. It has accumulated much Great 
Lakes historical material now stored at Western Reserve Histori- 
cal Society. It has a publication called /nland Seas. 
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The Philadelphia Art Alliance was host to an exhibit, continuing 
through June 1, provided by the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen. 
This organization is state-wide and devoted to reviving the old arts 
and crafts in Pennsylvania. It is aided by the State Department of 
Commerce and workshops are maintained in the State Museum 
Building. Roy Helton of the State Planning Board research staff 
is head of the Guild. Chapters have been organized and are active 
in Harrisburg, Lancaster, Reading, Allentown, and Pittsburgh. 
The movement is one of importance and deserves the support of 
those interested in the history of the state, because it seeks to re- 
vive authentic crafts typical of an earlier way of life in Pennsyl- 
vania, once noted for its craft industries. 


The Director of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture announces the awarding of a grant to Miss Babette May 
Levy of Hunter College for completing a work on “Puritanism in 
the South and in the West Indies,” and to Mr. Frederick B. Tolles 
of Swarthmore College for finishing his manuscript on “The 
Philadelphia Quaker Merchant.” 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has in 
its budget for the 1947-49 biennium several thousand dollars for 
historical research activities. This includes collecting historical 
material through use of microfilm and subsidy of historical re- 
search and writing through several types of aid to historical re- 
search projects under way or projected. A codperative committee 
representing the Association will aid in screening projects. At the 
present time the State Historian is interested especially in learn- 
ing of all individuals engaged in specific research projects in Penn- 
sylvania history or contemplating such activity. The name of the 
person and the nature of the project are needed and further de- 
tails will be forthcoming if the Commission feels the particular 
enterprise is within the scope of its interests and ability to aid. 
While a survey has been made to secure such information through 
the colleges and universities there are some who might not be 
reached through this channel and this announcement is directed 
especially to them. 


The Commission is anxious also to secure information concern- 
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ing collections of Pennsylvania historical material in the hands of 
individuals and institutions which might be microfilmed for preser- 
vation, and also for addition to a collection of Pennsylvania his- 
torical material in Harrisburg. The Commission, if it deems the 
material of sufficient worth, will bear the expense of microfilming 
and will perform the work at the pleasure of the individual or in- 
stitution where the material is located. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


FRANK FREIDEL is assistant professor of history at The Pennsylvania State 
College. 


S. W. FLetcHer is dean emeritus of the School of Agriculture of the Penn- 
sylvania State College. He is engaged in writing the history of agri- 
culture in Pennsylvania. 


Wiutiam A. Hunter is research assistant of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. 























BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpItep BY J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania. By Frances Lichten. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. Pp. xiv, 276. $10.00.) 


The Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania, eagerly awaited as a record of the 
arts of the Pennsylvania Germans, splendidly justifies the anticipation. A 
native of Bellefonte who spent her childhood in Allentown and who now 
lives in Philadelphia, Miss Lichten by background and experience is admir- 
ably prepared to deal with her subject matter. After having studied design, 
interior decoration, and other phases of art at various Pennsylvania art 
schools, she served from 1936 to 1941 as state supervisor of the Index of 
American Design. Many of the illustrations in this book are derived from 
the Index, although there are also many photographs, line drawings, and 
sketches from other sources; especially valuable are the thirty-two pages of 
color plates in the back of the book which handsomely illustrate many “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” motives. The excellent choice, wide range, and fine repro- 
duction of her illustrative material should make her book indispensable to 
art students, decorators, and designers, as well as to collectors. 

The book should have appeal for a much wider public than that which is 
dominated by primarily artistic concerns, however. It serves also as an in- 
troduction to the history and culture of the Pennsylvania Germans, tracing 
them from their origin in the Rhineland, Switzerland, and the Palatinate 
to their new home in southeastern Pennsylvania. Their self-sufficient man- 
ner of life is described. The groups of colonists usually included all the arti- 
sans whose skills were essential to the maintenance of a permanent settle- 
ment: blacksmiths, weavers, shoemakers, tinkers, millers, tanners, coopers, 
tinsmiths, gunsmiths, and potters. The unremitting toil that made life in the 
new country possible for the early settler is pictured again by Miss Lichten. 
She considers most of the crafts and industries that were developed by the 
Germans in Pennsylvania: roofing-tile and pottery making; spinning and 
weaving, needlework and embroidery ; the use of rye straw for thatching and 
basket-weaving; the use of wood for housing and furniture and for orna- 
mental wood-carvings of various kinds; the use of stone for housing and for 
carved gravestones, house mottoes, and date stones; the use of iron for stove 
plates, ornamental hardware, iron stands, and culinary utensils; the use of tin 
for coffeepots, pie cupboards, sconces, lanterns, colanders, and other uten- 
sils; the use of fragments of materials for making quilts and of rags for 
making rugs; and finally, the fractur writing that was practiced in the 
Vorschrift and in the birth and baptismal certificates. In describing all these 
activities the author has introduced many anecdotes and quotations from 
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contemporary diaries, letters, and books, as well as reproductions from old 
drawings that make more real for us the manner of life that the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans lived. Especially interesting are the accounts of early indus- 
trial practices, particularly in the fields of pottery making, iron manufactur- 
ing, and paper making. 

Anyone who is interested in the contribution that the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans have made to our culture must be grateful to Miss Lichten for the 
wealth of material her book presents. Interesting and rewarding in its range 
of information, rich and varied in its illustrations, it is also handsomely de- 
signed and printed; a fine book for any library. To the critical student the 
book would have even more value if a bibliography had been included. 
Bucknell University BLANCHARD GUMMO 


Critics and Crusaders: A Century of American Protest. By Charles A. Madi- 
son. (New York: Henry Holt and Company [1947]. Pp. xii, 572. $3.50.) 


This book purports to be an exposition of the quest for freedom in the 
United States within the past hundred years, and the persons described by 
the author as fighting the battle in behalf of the downtrodden are characterized 
as “the frontiersmen of freedom.” They are represented as being at once 
critics and crusaders at variance with the existing order, especially with the 
economic and social order, and blazing the way to higher and better things. 
Each of them is pictured as being a sort of Saint Michael (with a halo above 
his head) going forth to slay the dragon. 

The plan of the book is to select six groups of these crusaders—the aboli- 
tionists, the utopians, the anarchists, the dissident economists, the militant 
liberals, and the socialists—and to preface each of these main divisions with 
a chapter giving the historical background for that particular group. For 
example, there are the anarchists, of whom three are discussed, prefaced by 
a chapter on “The Anarchist Background.” 

The groups described are as follows: the abolitionists, represented by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, John Brown, and Wendell Phillips; the utopians, by 
Margaret Fuller, Albert Brisbane, and Edward Bellamy; the anarchists, by 
Henry David Thoreau, Benjamin R. Tucker, and Emma Goldman; the dis- 
sident economists, by Henry George, Brooks Adams, and Thorstein Veblen; 
the militant liberals, by John Peter Altgeld, Lincoln Steffens, and Randolph 
Bourne; and finally, the socialists, represented by Daniel de Leon, Eugene 
Victor Debs, and John Reed. According to the author, all these persons were 
reformers, crusaders, and idealists “motivated by the common desire to im- 
prove the status of the exploited and unprivileged poor,” and these are the 
ones who contributed most to the extension of our social and economic free- 
dom. Noble idealists, of whom the world was not worthy, they were “driven 
by a messianic urge to remake the world.” 

Anarchists, socialists, and communists, along with other disgruntled radi- 
cals and the lunatic fringe of our population in general, will doubtless wel- 
come Mr. Madison’s book as championing their cause, but it may well be 
questioned whether sane and discriminating people will discover much, if 
anything, in it to applaud. It adds nothing to what is generally known about 
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the persons described, is lacking in objectivity, and gives the impression that 
the author is an advocate out to make converts to radicalism. 

Probably the mild-mannered Thoreau would be surprised to find himself 
bracketed as an anarchist along with Emma Goldman and Benjamin R. 
Tucker, being, as he was, essentially a man of letters and an interpreter of 
nature; and it is doubtful whether Brooks Adams conceived of himself as 
the sort of radical he is pictured in this book. Few besides anarchists would 
regard the notorious Emma Goldman as a heroine of spotless purity. The 
“transcendental” Margaret Fuller, though unmarried, awoke one morning to 
find herself pregnant after having lived as the mistress of an Italian noble- 
man. The moral laxity and free-love principles of some of these “crusaders” 
does not, in the estimation of Mr. Madison, dim the halo he has sought to 
spread over their heads. John Reed, though a communist, is classed as a 
socialist and noble idealist, whereas it is well known that he was indicted 
in the United States for sedition and escaped punishment only by fleeing to 
Russia with a forged passport. John Brown, whom others besides Mr. Madi- 
son have endeavored to portray as a saint and a martyr, was a despicable 
assassin who murdered men in cold blood. 

Nevertheless, we are glad to have had the opportunity to peruse this book, 
representing as it does the viewpoint of a certain group of radical thinkers 
and writers in this country, and serving to make us better acquainted with 
the mentality of the lunatic fringe which we have always with us. 

State College, Pa. W. F. Dunaway 


History of The Pennsylvania State College. By Wayland Fuller Dunaway. 
(State College, Pa.: The Pennsylvania State College, 1946. Pp. xiv, 540. 
$3.50.) 


The professional scholar who undertakes to write the history of an Ameri- 
can university has no easy task to fulfill. To sacrifice his own professional 
standards and produce an undiscriminating and uncritical account that might 
satisfy the whole gamut of local interests, including alumni, trustees, faculty, 
business interests, neighboring peoples, and descendants of influential persons 
connected with the university, would be intellectually dishonest and personally 
unsatisfying. But a critical examination of the history of any institution will 
reveal family skeletons, weak administrators, periods of sad decline, even dry 
rot, and to reveal all this is bound to bring upon the author’s head savage 
criticism. Professor Dunaway has solved these problems in his well-written 
History of The Pennsylvania State College by a judicious and careful treat- 
ment that should neither offend the scholars nor displease local interests. 

The strongest and most valuable part of this book is the early chapters 
in which is traced the movement in Pennsylvania for a democratic state- 
supported college in which technical agricultural education as well as some 
instruction in the humanities might be provided. The farmers’ demand for 
vocational education came to a head about the same time in both New York 
and Pennsylvania, resulting in the fifties in the establishment of Peoples 
College at Havana and the New York State College of Agriculture at Ovid 
in the former and the Farmers’ High School in the latter. But whereas the 
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New York institutions failed, the Farmers’ High School succeeded, though 
only after a long period of frustration, inadequate support, and weak ad- 
ministration. New York began again in the sixties with the founding of 
Cornell University, but failed to secure, as did Pennsylvania, a state university. 

Professor Dunaway shows that the Farmers’ High School, later the Penn- 
sylvania State College, went through the same sort of vicissitudes that visited 
other pioneer institutions, such as Iowa State Agricultural College, Michigan 
State Agricultural College, and Cornell University. The early enthusiastic 
support of farmers for the land-grant colleges presently cooled and finally 
turned to outright opposition because of the confusion of aims, the groping 
and generally unsuccessful efforts to offer scientific and practical training in 
agriculture and engineering, and the overemphasis upon training in the clas- 
sics. But continued attacks by the farmers and inadequate state support were 
more than offset in 1887 and 1890 by further aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. The tide had now turned; henceforth the state agricultural colleges 
were to develop practical training that would be satisfactory to the farmers 
as well as to industry. And, what was even more important, the insistence of 
the presidents of Pennsylvania State that this institution should not be just 
an agricultural college, but that it should become a full-fledged university 
with adequate programs in the humanities and social studies, was bearing 
fruit. 

The second half of the book is largely devoted to brief summaries of the 
increasing appropriations voted by the state, to the construction of new 
buildings, and to descriptions of the rapid broadening of the institution’s un- 
dertakings until it had emerged as a full-grown university in everything but 
name. Departmental changes, lists of faculty members, and names of directors 
and deans appear in great detail. 

Professor Dunaway has done a worthy job of writing the history of the 
institution he served so long and so well. One might wish for greater analysis 
of the contributions Pennsylvania State has made to democratic thought and 
the way of life of residents of the Keystone State, but that might be asking 
for too much, 


Cornell University Paut W. Gates 


Inventory of the County Archives of Pennsylvania: Bradford County. Fore- 
word by Leo S. Wilt. (Towanda, Pa.: The Board of County Commis- 
sioners, 1946. Pp. xii, 242. $4.00. Exclusive Sales Rights: Archives Pub- 
lishing Company of Pennsylvania, Inc., Harrisburg.) 


The first of the inventories of the county archives of Pennsylvania to be 
published since the war is a valuable, accurate, and compact source of in- 
formation on the county of Bradford. The main purpose of the book is to 
serve as a guide to all the official papers and records in the various county 
offices. Most of these are of almost unlimited value and interest to the his- 
torian, lawyer, and student. Without this inventory to indicate the title, 
scope, subject-matter, location, date-span, appearance, and condition of each 
of these numerous records, it would be all but impossible to find among the 
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county records available and pertinent material on a particular subject or 
period of history. 

The book is much more, however, than an orderly and concise tabulation 
of county records, for it contains a brief yet adequate sketch of the history 
of the county, a chapter on the general governmental organization and rec- 
ords system, and a series of articles on the history, powers, duties, and 
record-keeping requirements of each of the county offices. All this material 
is based on original sources, chiefly the laws and court decisions of Penn- 
sylvania, and the study is supported by a complete bibliography. The detailed 
footnote references that appeared in the previously issued county inventories 
have been omitted from this volume, with the result that the text should 
appear more inviting to the general reader. 

Another helpful feature of the book is a chronological index to all records 
listed. Hence a person who is interested in a particular period of the county’s 
history can find listed the entry numbers of all records covering a specific 
decade. There is also a full index to all records and subjects listed or men- 
tioned in the book. 

In addition, the book contains floor plans of the present court house and 
maps of the county showing township boundaries at three different times: 
under the Susquehanna Company when this area was claimed by Connecticut, 
at the time of the erection of the county in 1812, and at the present time. 
There is a complete chronological list of all county officials from the estab- 
lishment of the county. 

Harrisburg, Pa. H. F. ALDERFER 


President and Congress. By Wilfred E. Binkley. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. viii, 312, vii. $4.00.) 


Professor Binkley has revised his Powers of the President to bring up to 
date what is probably our most satisfactory history of American ideology 
and practice with respect to the relations between the two political heads of 
the national government. The only book that compares with it is Professor 
Corwin’s magistral The President: Office and Powers, which offers a more 
legalistic and analytical appraisal of the Executive’s position in the con- 
stitutional equilibrium as of 1940, Binkley analyzes the executive-legislative 
relationship in successive chronological periods since 1787, thus enabling the 
reader to grasp the cyclical and evolutionary continuity of the problem, as 
well as to visualize it in the rich context of conflict between economic and 
sectional interests for influence in the formation of national policy. 

The central theme of the work is the great problem of democratic leader- 
ship and control, which Woodrow Wilson defined as “the art of bringing the 
several parts of government into effective codperation for the accomplishment 
of common objects, and daily objects at that.” For each period the author 
selects key issues that symbolized the conflict to determine whether the two 
branches were to codperate on the President’s terms or on a congressional 
faction’s terms. In so doing, he unearths a mine of information for students 
of political strategy and tactics. He also shows how the congressional com- 
mittees, the weak cabinet, and the practices of executive communication with 
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Congress are products of the historic struggle to control the codrdinating 
function in policy formation. This reviewer has the impression that the rdle 
of group interests is not delineated so clearly in Binkley’s panorama after 
the Civil War and Reconstruction period as before, but the background is so 
well laid that the more personalized and reportorial account of the thinking 
and handling of their congressional relations by the post-Civil War Presi- 
dents loses little from this relative narrowing of focus. The mutually indis- 
pensable and distinctive rdles of our two great political institutions is sum- 
marized by the author in a single sentence: “The function of the President 
in our system is to discover and somehow or other to promote the public wel- 
fare amid the mosaic of conflicting interests represented in Congress.” 

In his concluding chapter Professor Binkley confirms the probable con- 
sensus of political scientists that “such is the complexity of American society, 
with its conflicts of interests and sections, that a resort to prompt settlement 
of its major issues by the simple majorities implicit in a parliamentary 
(cabinet) system might prove positively explosive. Conflicts inherent in our 
society are not to be resolved by a simple shift in the mechanics of govern- 
ment.” He finds the principal defect in our presidential system to lie in the 
haphazard way in which the American people “are rather reduced to the 
necessity of hoping for the good luck of getting a competent leader along 
with a major crisis.” He makes no mention of the possibilities offered by 
coérdination of presidential and congressional terms of office. He suggests 
that reapportionment to remedy the over-representation of rural districts in 
Congress and that improvement of congressional organization are essential 
if Congress is to restore itself to popular esteem in comparison with the 
presidency as the “people’s office.” But specific organizational reforms seem 
irrelevant to the author’s analysis, which has convinced him of the soundness 
of John C. Calhoun’s doctrine that it is the concurrent majorities, or balances, 
among the dominant interests of sections, states, and districts, and not simple 
numerical majorities, that “provide the only sound basis of national legisla- 
tion in the United States.” 

The University of Chicago Avery LEISERSON 


Inventory of the County Archives of Pennsylvania: Lehigh County. (Allen- 
town, Pa.: The Board of County Commissioners, 1946. Pp. ix, 262. Ex- 
clusive Sales Rights: Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 
Inc., Harrisburg.) 


This volume had its origin in the well-known Pennsylvania Historical 
Records Survey in the process of which inventories were made of source 
materials on file in the various county offices within the commonwealth. In 
organization it follows the general pattern laid down for that broad survey, 
and may be said to be, in fact, with some additions, the official report on the 
official records of Lehigh County. As can therefore be anticipated, the Jn- 
ventory of the County Archives of Pennsylvania: Lehigh County follows an 
outline that was worked out with considerable care. The contents of it are 
divided into two major parts: the first embodies a historical sketch of the 
county from the time of its organization as a governmental unit, and is also 
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concerned with the nature, housing, and care of its system of records; the 
second presents a survey of the various county offices, together with a de- 
tailed history of each office in terms of Lehigh County and with an inventory 
of the records in each case. As a guide to local governmental activities it is 
invaluable to the student, who will also appreciate such additional aids as the 
complete list of all county officials from the organization of the county in 
1812 down to the year 1944, the comprehensive bibliography of primary and 
secondary sources, and the chronological index of records. In the latter case 
it is of interest to note that some material is to be found in the Lehigh County 
records that goes back into the eighteenth century as far as 1734, before 
Northampton County, out of which Lehigh County was formed, had come 
into existence. The earliest records, naturally, have to do with such matters 
as land warrants of survey, land drafts, and orders issued by the surveyor 
general to a deputy to survey land patents. An index is included that en- 
hances the value of the book. 

A volume such as this one for each county, taken together with surveys 
of other materials not of an official nature in various libraries and other 
depositories—such, for example, as the published inventories of files of Penn- 
sylvania newspapers past and present—would provide unrivaled opportunities 
for students to carry on their investigations in Pennsylvania history with a 
minimum of difficulty. 

Lehigh University LawrENCE HENRY GIPSON 


Men of Erie, a Story of Human Effort. By Edward Hungerford. (New 
York: Random House [c.1946]. Pp. xiv, 346. $3.75.) 


On the strength of this volume the Erie Railroad may find its passenger 
service in greater demand in the ensuing months. Mr. Hungerford’s account 
of the line, with which he was associated for some time, generates consider- 
able interest in fuller examination of the scenery and facilities which the 
route affords. In such a result the author has probably achieved the major 
purpose of this volume. Beyond that, he provides a summary of, and a sup- 
plement to, the history of the railroad written by Edward Harold Mott in 
1899. Mr. Hungerford’s organization of this material, though somewhat 
repetitious, is more cohesive and far more readable. His intimate knowledge 
of the line contributes warmth and vividness to his narrative. 

Unfortunately, his sympathies cloud the picture. He presents but a glimpse 
of the machinations of the Drew-Gould-Fisk era, referring his readers to 
accounts by Mott and Charles Francis Adams for details of the Erie “wars” 
of 1868. He says nothing of the Hepburn investigation of 1879, which 
stemmed from public protest at irregularities in Erie financing and which 
produced damaging revelations on discriminatory freight rates partial to the 
Standard Oil Company. The historian will surmise that land speculation 
underlay the activities of the first Erie board of directors, but he will have 
to turn to Mott for such items as the story of the arrangement by which the 
Holland Land Company sold half a million acres at a reduced price to a 
group of Erie founders with the understanding that they would donate a 
portion of this land to the railroad. The latter agreed to contribute a tenth 
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of the holding—under conditions which the Erie Company could not meet. 
What happened to other lands granted the railroad in response to its bid 
for such donations as a consideration in plotting the route is not stated in 
either narrative. 

The importance of the line as a commercial carrier suggests that its history 
should present much interesting data on the economic development of the 
region. Mr. Hungerford contributes informative sections on methods of con- 
temporary freight handling (pp. 282-313) and on the operation of the New 
York fruit auction (chap. xxvi). He also retells Mott’s reports on the growth 
of milk transportation for the New York market (pp. 97-100) and on the 
first shipment of oil (p. 193). However, this volume gives scant attention to 
the growth of coal and oil haulage, to the industrial development of the rural 
communities which early dotted the route, and to the transformation in the 
agricultural pattern of the area. 

Historians, for their purposes, will still prefer the earlier accounts of the 
Erie. They will still seek a presentation of the data which the records of the 
railroad ought to provide on the economic history of the section between the 
ocean and the lakes. 

New York City Mary W. M. HarGreAves 


Susquehanna University Studies. Vol. II, Nos. 1-2. Edited by Arthur Her- 
man Wilson et al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, 
March, 1945, pp. 1-62; March, 1946, pp. 63-153.) 


Susquehanna University deserves wholehearted praise for its University 
Studies, visible proof of the encouragement this small college gives to 
scholarship. 

In the 1945 bulletin William A. Russ, Jr., in his “Distribution of the Civil 
War Interest-Bearing Debt, with Present-Day Implications,’ analyzes the 
“sectional and class ownership of the interest-bearing debt in 1880” (p. 16), 
largely that of northeastern capitalists and corporations, and points out the 
economic and social influence of such ownership. “Expatriate French Litera- 
ture in America during World War II,” by Arthur H. Wilson, reviews 
Maurois’ Histoire des Etats-Unis, Romains’ Salsette Découvre l Amérique, 
Fleury’s Sud-Amérique, and Verneuil’s La Vie Merveilleuse de Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and includes a list of French books published in America during the 
war years. In “The Scope of Heine’s Reading Based on his Briefwechsel 
(Hirth), Vol. I,” and in the continuation of the same article based on Hirth, 
Vols. II and III, in the 1946 bulletin, Russell W. Gilbert has collected and 
listed alphabetically according to author every mention of or comment upon 
books and authors made by Heine in his letters covering the years 1816- 
1856. G. Morris Smith, in “The Relation of Reflective to Intuitional Con- 
sciousness in the Humanities and the Fine Arts,” after distinguishing be- 
tween the two types of consciousness, examines cursorily their respective 
functions in the humanities and fine arts, and concludes that philosophy and 
science function primarily by reflective consciousness and that religion and 
the fine arts function by intuition (p. 60). 
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In the 1946 bulletin Mr. Russ in “The Payment of the Civil War Debt,” 
makes an authoritative analysis of the payment of the debt from 1865 to 
1935. “Figures from Ci-Devant France,” by Mr. Wilson, presents eight 
sketches of well-known figures of the ancien régime. The author’s interest is 
divided between two themes—the lives and characters of these figures as 
revealed in letters, memoirs, and biographies, and the evidences that these 
materials disclose of “real consciousness . . . of social responsibility” (p. 94) 
on their part, a division of interest which somewhat impairs the clarity of 
the article. From these eight examples the author concludes that there was 
at least “a faint flicker of humanitarian spirit” (p. 108) in the pre-revolu- 
tionary French nobility. 

Bucknell University Giapys CaLkins Cook 


The Lincoln Reader, Edited, with an Introduction, by Paul M. Angle. (New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 564. $3.75.) 


This uncommonly conceived book is a valuable addition to the volume of 
Lincoln literature, particularly for the interested non-specialist in Lincoln 
lore. A top-ranking authority in all that pertains to Lincoln has here devised 
“a biography written by sixty-five authors, and from their writings has 
chosen and arranged one hundred and seventy-nine selections . . . to form 
an integrated narrative” (p. xi). The narrative is satisfactorily integrated 
by Mr. Angle himself, for he has supplied short introductory and connecting 
passages which fully acquaint the reader with the content of the selections 
chosen. 

Among the authors selected one naturally finds the names of the better- 
known and most commonly consulted writers: Sandburg, Tarbell, Charn- 
wood, Beveridge, Herndon, and Nicolay and Hay, with the addition to two 
who are best known to scholars: Randall and Thomas. Others who were 
selected are not so well known. “Quite a few whose writings appear here,” 
Mr. Angle frankly admits, “have been forgotten by almost everyone, and at 
least two who wrote contemporary news stories which I have included have 
never emerged from anonymity” (p. xi). Not the least important of the pas- 
sages chosen are those taken from Lincoln’s own writings. 

The editor confesses that he can not formulate the standard of selection 
by which he was guided. He definitely asserts that he makes no claim that 
what he has selected is the “best” of any of the authors. “I have,” he writes, 
“simply taken from each author what seemed to fit best at a given point in 
the book—a fine piece of narrative here, a vivid reminiscence there, a pene- 
trating character study or a contemporary diary at other places. Beyond that, 
all I can say is that I have taken pains to see that no author is unworthily 
represented” (p. xi). 

That he has succeeded in his general purpose is evident to a satisfying 
degree after one has read the book. The non-specialist lays it down with a 
feeling of confidence that he has at least the framework of an accurate under- 
standing of the whole Lincoln. This feeling of confidence is all the more 
certain because of the deserved reputation the editor enjoys. 

Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 
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The Cherokee Nation. By Marion L. Starkey. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946. Pp. xiv, 355, vi. $3.50.) 


The general title of Miss Starkey’s volume fails to indicate that her par- 
ticular interest centers upon but one phase of the history of the Cherokee 
Nation—the tragic defeat of the efforts of this people to retain its Eastern 
homeland. Although this incident of Indian history has been described by 
numerous authors, there is abundant reason to welcome this latest treatment. 
The author, a former journalist and a teacher at Hampton Institute, ad- 
vances no new interpretation in her well-written and absorbing account; but 
she has unearthed, particularly in the records of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, source material revealing a great 
amount of intimate personal detail regarding the Indians, the missionaries, 
and the equally-determined Georgians. A great deal of what occurred may 
be better understood by reading her moving but balanced report. 

Much is to be gained in going beneath the surface of United States In- 
dian relations. In these pages, one is shocked to learn how a Connecticut 
community, so far-sighted as to welcome Cherokee students, turned in wrath 
overnight upon two of their graduates for marrying local white girls. One 
regrets more than ever that disappointment over removal drove factions of 
the tribe to fratricidal war and to still-smouldering recrimination. Above all, 
one meets many Indians and whites inevitably omitted from more general 
accounts, but who nevertheless are well worth knowing. This is especially 
true of Miss Sophia Sawyer, a New England spinster, whose ideas of edu- 
cation and whose forthright opinions of her colleagues and of the Georgians 
lend humor and humanity to the account. As one observes this indomitable 
woman defying the Georgia Guard on behalf of two Negro students, or being 
forced to forego direct appeal to riverboat gamblers who, by profaning the 
Almighty in a neighboring cabin, are arousing her fears that the Indians will 
be corrupted, one learns much more of the Indian problem than is possible 
in the ordinary history. 

Since the personalities and opinions of such better known figures as Samuel 
Worcester, Elias Boudinot, Chief Ross, and the Ridge (and even of their 
wives) are probed with equal attention to detail, The Cherokee Nation is a 
rare book—both informative and entertaining. It is to be hoped that more 
equally competent investigation and writing will be devoted to the many 
other yet untapped sources covering United States Indian relations. 
Rutgers University Lortnc B. Priest 


Gubernatorial Elections in Pennsylvania, 1922-1942. By H. F. Alderfer and 
Fannette H. Luhrs. (State College, Pa.: The Pennsylvania Municipal 
Publications Service, 1946. Pp. 83. $1.00.) 


In addition to geography and economic data, political and constitutional 
history is fundamental. It not only furnishes perspective, but is a necessary 
substructure for other types of history. This little publication nominally 
comes under the category of government or political science—what in sec- 
ondary education was once commonly known as civics. But political science 
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is no more divorced from history than history is from political science or 
political philosophy. In fact, nothing is completely divorced from all or any 
other things or features. 

The title of this publication is self-explanatory. In chronological order the 
six gubernatorial elections from 1922 to 1942 are taken up for consideration 
in chapter i, with statistical tables and illustrative maps. Chapter ii deals 
with regions of the state from the point of view of geographic patterns of 
voting behavior. In chapter iv a valiant effort is made to account, by the 
statistics of correlation, for other factors than regionalism in voting for gov- 
ernors. The final chapter deals with county stability in voting, with statistical 
and tabular consideration of any significant deviations. The appendix of six- 
teen pages gives the vote by counties in the gubernatorial elections. 

This little study should be of value to government officials of all kinds as 
well as to teachers of the government and history of Pennsylvania. 

The University of Pittsburgh Arrep P, JAMES 


American Foreign Policy in the Making, 1932-1940: A Study in Responsi- 
bilities. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. Pp. 336. $4.00.) 


All Americans interested in the control of foreign policy will treasure this 
illuminating and disillusioning presentation of documentary evidence of the 
wide discrepancy between the profession and the practice of executive man- 
agement of our foreign affairs. Much has been said and written recently 
concerning the sustained efforts of Franklin D. Roosevelt to inform our 
people of the trend toward war and to influence them toward preparedness. 
Anyone who may still cherish that belief will do well to read with care 
chapter x “Peace Promises in the Election Year 1940,” wherein a series of 
unqualified peace statements is displayed: “We are keeping out of the wars 
that are going on in Europe and Asia;” “I have said this before, but I shall 
say it again and again and again: Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars ;” “Your President says this country is not going to war.” 

The first two chapters dispose effectively of other assertions that “evil” 
senators in particular and the American people in general are to blame for 
World War II. Although “during five of the eight years under review Con- 
gress failed to grant to the President all the money he requested for prepared- 
ness,” a table (p. 38) shows that “in no year was the reduction so drastic 
as to ‘stifle’ his preparedness program” (p. 37). Davis and Lindley’s How 
War Came: An American White Paper, published in 1942, supported by the 
State Department’s Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy, 1931-1941, 
published in 1943, asserts that popular isolation sentiment hampered Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in pursuing a “correct” foreign policy. This is challenged 
(pp. 25-35) as unsubstantiated. Executive efforts to inform the people of the 
need to reverse policies of neutrality, non-intervention, and peace are not 
documented, the inference being that such efforts were not made to any 
adequate extent. 


Lehigh University W. Leon GopsHALL 
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Oil for Victory: The Story of Petroleum in War and Peace. By the Editors 
of Look. (New York and London: Whittlesley House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. [1947]. Pp. 287. $3.50.) 


It is regrettable that after World War I no book similar to this one was 
prepared telling of the rdle petroleum played in winning that struggle. 
Britain’s Lord Curzon covered the situation by merely stating that “The 
Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil.” Had such a book been issued, it 
would have made an excellent companion piece to this one. 

The importance of petroleum in World War II is told in this volume with 
vigor, accuracy, and completeness. Individual readers who happen to be 
workers within the industry will be disappointed, to some extent, by the 
lack of specific mention of many important companies and personages who 
performed definite tasks demanded by the war effort. But to mention every- 
thing important would have required an encyclopedia. 

Several statements vividly show how great was our need for vast quanti- 
ties of oil. For example, it is pointed out that “It took 60,000 gallons of 
gasoline a day to keep a single armored division fighting,” and that “To 
keep the Air Forces operating a single day required fourteen times as much 
gasoline as was shipped to Europe for all purposes in the first World War.” 
It was indeed fortunate for the Allies that crude-oil men were able to in- 
crease their production twenty per cent despite the man-power shortage. 

Explanations of new uses for oil in various forms are clearly given: these 
uses include jellied gasoline for flame throwers, butadiene for synthetic rub- 
ber, toluene for making high-octane aviation gasoline, and a host of minor 
uses such as oil derivatives in medicine, in making plastics, rust preventatives, 
solvents, dyes, and many other articles. 

Not the least of the war wonders produced by the petroleum industry was 
the mobile pipe line which 2dvanced along with the army. The armed forces 
were supported ably on the home front by the lightning-fast construction of 
the Big and Little Inch lines. They in turn were assisted by the elimination 
of cross-hauls in domestic rail transportation and by the greater use of 
trucks, especially for hauls under two hundred miles where tank cars were 
prohibited from operation. This combination produced the required result: 
from a prewar average of 5,000 barrels a day, the movement to the East 
Coast was increased to more than one million barrels of oil daily when it 
was most desperately needed. 

Oil, most typical of American industries, worked hand-in-glove with gov- 
ernment during the war, with the result that government regulations were 
sensible and could be fulfilled by the industry. 

The illustrations used in the book are superb, and have been selected with 
considerable thought. Those unacquainted with refueling under battle condi- 
tions will find the diagrammatic picture opposite page thirty-one of special 
interest. 

Of future reserves, the book indicates that we have little to worry about 
for years to come. New discoveries are likely to be made, and our interests 
in foreign production are large. Furthermore, fuel can be made from oil 
shales and coal. Yet “secondary recovery,” or how to get more oil from oil- 
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sands: now believed to be depleted, receives scant treatment. Taken as a 
whole, the volume deserves a prominent place in every library, for it is a 
contribution that probably will not be surpassed in its field. 

Warren, Pa. Ernest C. MILLER 


Benjamin Franklin: A Biographical Sketch. By Carl L. Becker. Prefatory 
Note by Julian P. Boyd. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xii, 49. $2.00.) 


Here is reproduced the article on Franklin by Professor Becker which 
originally appeared in 1931 in the Dictionary of American Biography. Among 
those who have hitherto consulted it only in reference libraries there will 
doubtless be wide satisfaction at having it readily available in this convenient 
format. For, like practically everything else that Becker wrote, it repays 
more than a single reading. The hand of the master expositor is clearly 
discernible in the happy balance of this handy work of reference. The salient 
facts of Franklin’s life are distilled into a chronological account which is an 
appreciation as much as a narrative. The main threads of the story are clearly 
exposed, yet are deftly woven into the tapestry of the intellectual and institu- 
tional setting of Franklin’s phenomenal career. Becker concludes with a keen 
analysis of the character which in so many respects he himself reflected, and 
comments, it would seem somewhat wistfully, upon Franklin’s perfect ad- 
justment to an age which was so much more sure of itself than is our own. 
All this would seem justification enough for the appearance of this small 
volume. If more be needed it is amply afforded by Dr. Boyd’s preface, with 
its thoughtful comparison of Becker and Franklin. 

University of Pennsylvania LeonrpAs Dopson 


The Rebirth of the German Church. By Stewart W. Herman. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1946. Pp. xix, 297. $2.50.) 


After being subjected to years of propaganda, frequently from high places, 
the scholarly world will welcome additional light on religious conditions pre- 
vailing in Germany both during and after the downfall of the Third Reich. 
Although it is still too early to accept his evidence unequivocally, Stewart 
W. Herman, in The Rebirth of the German Church, does provide added in- 
formation on this important problem in Germany's reconstruction. 

His seven years’ residence in Europe, including his experiences as pastor 
of the American Church in Berlin, as a member of the American Embassy 
Staff, and as an employe of the Office of Strategic Services, should qualify 
Mr. Herman to speak with considerable knowledge. As a secretary of the 
World Council of Churches in charge of reconstruction work in Germany 
and Scandinavia, he was one of the first American churchmen to reénter 
Germany, where he had ample opportunity for considerable travel and ob- 
servation, as well as for personal contact with Martin Niemdller, Bishop 
Dibelius of Berlin, Bishop Miesner of Bavaria, Bishop Wurm of Wiirttem- 
berg, and many others of all religious faiths. He has studied carefully ser- 
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mons, documents, and various statements made by all church leaders during 
and after the Hitler régime. 

Mr. Herman concludes that there was much more resistance to National 
Socialism by church leaders of all denominations than previous information 
has indicated. He cites many instances of bravery and martyrdom on the 
part of both the clergy and the lay members of the Christian faiths. These 
leaders were at first lulled by Hitler’s false promises regarding the church; 
but they later realized that he was reaching “for the church’s throat with 
iron fingers in a velvet glove.” By 1937 all subterfuge had been dropped. 
These same leaders now are the first to say that they did not go far enough in 
their opposition; but they believe that the world should give them credit for 
the opposition they did offer and should now extend to them the hand of 
Christian fellowship in a common cause rather than view them with con- 
tinued doubt and suspicion. 

The amount of material which the author includes on physical conditions 
inside Germany in the various zones does not seem justified by its pertinence 
to the theme, although it does add information as to the sufferings of the 
German people. All those interested in assessing the religious situation in 
Germany under National Socialism and the present problems of the Christian 
Church there should read this stimulating book. 
Northwestern University E, G. ScHWIEBERT 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States, for the Year 

Ending June 30, 1946. [The National Archives, Publication No. 47-4.] 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. v, 99.) 


In his Twelfth Annual Report, the Archivist of the United States has 
written another chapter of the history of the rapidly expanding archival 
wealth of the United States. How great that wealth has become is made 
apparent by a single sentence taken from the Report: “The records received 
during the year [ending June 30, 1946] brought the total in the National 
Archives on June 30, 1946, to 732,473 cubic feet of records” (p. 18). Brief 
descriptions of last year’s accessions are contained in the last one of the 
eight appendixes which accompany the Report. 

Readers of Pennsylvania History will no doubt be interested to learn, 
inter alia, that there are now in the custody of the Archivist 447,255 maps 
and 786 atlases. In other classes of records the showing is equally impressive, 
but the space allowed for this notice is too short to contain any mention of 
them. It must suffice to say here that the Annual Reports of the Archivist 
have become as essential to the serious student of American history as the 
Annual Reports of the Librarian of Congress. To every such student it should 
be a matter of deep satisfaction that both the Library of Congress and the 
National Archives are situated in the same city. 

Before 1934, as the present writer has good reason to know, the task of 
consulting government records in Washington was not an altogether pleas- 
ant one; but now, in the National Archives, the way of the researcher is 
both easy and pleasant. Given the fact of easy access to so many valuable 
records, the serious worker in the field of American history can no longer 
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justify his relying exclusively on printed government documents. For that 

reason American historians should welcome the promise made in this Report 

of a more comprehensive guide to replace the Guide to the Materials in the 

National Archives, published in 1940. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 

Year Books of the Historical Society of York County, 1939-1941. 3 v. (York, 
Pa.: The Society, 1939-1941. $3.00 a volume.) 


Annual Reports of the Director [or Staff] of the Historical Society of York 
County, 1942-1945. (York, Pa.: The Society, 1942-1945.) 


The Historical Society of York County, formed in 1895 and incorporated 
in 1902, has recently completed fifty years of historical service to the people 
of York County. That service has been real, not nominal. The society has 
been active, and has grown. In 1945 it had a membership of 814, and was 
maintaining a library and museum richly stocked with historical materials. 
The size and importance of the collections of this society will no doubt im- 
press many persons who, like the present writer, have learned of them only 
by reading reports. 

Accordingly, it seems fitting and proper that the publications of the York 
County Society be brought to the attention of the readers of Pennsylvania 
History. What the people of York County already know about their historical 
society, the people of the entire commonwealth should shortly learn. In 1939 
this society, for the first time, brought out a Year Book, in which were 
printed its annual report for the preceding year, together with some valuable 
documentary material. Subsequent issues of this work were brought out in 
1940 and 1941. Whether the Year Book was suspended because of the exact- 
ing demands of the war is a question the present writer is unable to answer. 
In any event, the annual reports of the society to as late as the year 1945 
have been published. 

Because they list the materials acquired during the preceding year, the 
annual reports of the York County Society constitute a valuable guide to 
Pennsylvaniana. All these reports should be available in every library of 
consequence in the state, for every investigator in the field of Pennsylvania 
history, no matter what his subject may be, is likely to discover on examining 
them that there is in the collections of this society material of prime im- 
portance for his study. 


Pennsylvania German Coverlets. By Guy F. Reinert. [Home Craft Course, 
IX.] (Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser [c.1947]. Pp. 
32. $1.00.) 


The Herb Garden. By Dorcthy Bovee Jones. [Home Craft Course, X XIII.] 
(Plymouth Meeting, Pa.: Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser [c.1947]. Pp. 40. 
$1.00.) 


The titles listed above are selected from a list of twenty-four now avail- 
able in a series entitled the Home Craft Course. These booklets cover a wide 
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variety of subjects pertaining to Pennsylvania culture, ranging from Pottery 
(Vol. I) to Hooked Rugs (Vol. XXIV). The two booklets which are the 
subject of this notice are beautifully illustrated, especially the one on cover- 
lets. Several other volumes of this series have been planned for future pub- 
lication. Copies of these interesting and valuable booklets may be ordered 
from Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Vol. XVII, No. 1. (Harrisburg, Pa.: The So- 
ciety for Pennsylvania Archaeology, 1947.) 


Besides the fourth and concluding installment of Vernon Leslie’s “An 
Archaeological Reconnaissance of Upper Delaware Valley Sites, between 
Point Mountain and Bushkill, Pa.,” this number of the Archaeologist contains 
an article entitled “Pottery Types in Pennsylvania,” by Mary Butler, of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, and an article entitled ‘“Smoothed- 
Base Projectile Points from Eastern Pennsylvania,” by John Witthoft, of 
the University of Michigan. 

Pennsylvania Archaeologist, a quarterly magazine, is edited by C. E. 
Schaeffer, State Museum, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Are You Contemplating Marking 


Some Historic Spot or Spots? 


If so, why not avail yourself of the services of- 
fered by the firm which is now building the Penn- 
sylvania State Historical Marking System (the 
largest such system in the world) ; and which has 
built many other large state, city, and organization 
marking systems. 

Historical Marking is the whole business of Se- 
wah Studios—not a sideline. We design and build 
both systems and individual markers, and this is not 
only our business but also our hobby. 

Your correspondence is solicited. 


SEWAH STUDIOS 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


“For Over Twenty Years Builders of America’s Finest 
Historical Markers” 
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